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Democratic Discipline 
By C. R. MANN 


Ts title of these notes is a combination of seemingly 


antithetical terms. To most American citizens “demo- 

cratic’ implies the voluntary movement of free men. 
“Discipline,” on the other hand, usually implies regimentation 
by external authority, leaving to men little of personal volition 
or freedom. On closer analysis, however, one finds that these 
terms are not antithetical. One is an indispensable modifica- 
tion of the other. Without true discipline democracy cannot 
survive. Conversely, true discipline is best achieved under a 
democratic way of life. The purpose of this article is to eluci- 
date these statements, because a clear understanding of their 
meaning is of the utmost importance to the progress of edu- 
cation. 

America went into the World War with enthusiasm “‘to 
make the world safe for democracy.” Now all are eager to 
help ‘‘save democracy.” James M. Beck points out that ‘‘the 
problem, then as now, was not only to make ‘the world safe 
for democracy,’ but to make democracy, for which there is 
seemingly no alternative, safe for the world.” Therefore 
we may well ask what does democracy mean to you, a citizen 
of the United States? 


*James M. Beck, The Constitution of the United States (New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1924), p. 21. 
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Since the United States is now recognized as the most power- 
ful of existing democracies, we who live here, especially if our 
forebears have lived here for several generations, are prone 
to take democracy as a matter of course. We all talk very 
glibly about it. But if you ask anyone to specify in detail 
what he means by democracy, you are likely to find few who 
agree on the meaning of the word. 

Recently a discussion group was debating the question: 
What does democracy mean to me? Many vague conven- 
tional generalities were suggested as answers to this question. 
Finally one member of the group said: ““To me democracy is 
a kind of idea, or feeling, that lives inside me and keeps me 
from being as unpleasant as I might enjoy being to people I 
don’t like.” * 

This homely definition is a very illuminating approach to a 
better understanding of democracy. True, it is only the nega- 
tive or passive side of the picture. One cannot realize democ- 
racy by merely refraining from infringement on the life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness of his neighbor. There is a 
positive or afhrmative responsibility resting on each and every 
individual to insure these inalienable rights for himself and his 
neighbor by his constructive action in daily life. But the defini- 
tion above does make clear that democracy means not merely 
an external mechanism of political organization in which each 
citizen casts a vote at election time, but also an inner attitude 
toward life and toward our neighbor, our community, and our 
nation. 

We say we want democracy, but apparently we consider 
that it is something already made so that it may be served to 
us on a silver tray. Whence it comes, by whom it will be 
served, these are questions that the ordinary individual citi- 
zen does not raise. Hence, each of us receives a shock, as 
from a blow in the face, when he is told that the responsibility 
for the democratic way of life rests upon his own shoulders. 
The complexity of our present social life seems to make the 
exercise of this principle of individual responsibility almost im- 


2 Journal of Adult Education, XII (January 1940), 8o. 
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possible. The drive of our vast system of social, economic, 
and governmental organization seems to dwarf the significance 
of individual power to do anything effective alone. Indi- 
viduals often become discouraged and ask: What can J do 
about it? But if a person’s own inner attitude is as much an 
integral part of this thing called democracy as is the outer 
mechanical organization, then the individual can do a great 
deal. 

American citizens of this and coming generations cannot 
rest assured that they have a democratic nation simply because 
their forefathers ordained and established a constitutional 
form of external government under which its citizens are free 
to pursue the democratic way of life. Each one of us is re- 
sponsible daily for breathing into democracy the breath of life 
—the spirit which makes it a living fact, not a dead form. To 
the life-giving element of democracy each contributes by his 
own attitude. The attitude of a democratic nation is the sum 
total of the attitudes of individual persons who make up that 
nation. Thus each individual promotes or inhibits the further 
growth of sound democracy in so far as his personal attitude 
contributes to or detracts from a sound national democratic 
attitude. 

Each of us forms his own attitudes toward conditions as 
they arise in daily life. No one else can do this for him. But 
living experiences, environment, pressures brought by other 
people, and many other influences are very different for each 
individual as he struggles to give shape to his own attitude. 
Nevertheless, each is endowed by his Creator with both in- 
tellect and free will. He is thus equipped at birth with the 
essential ingredients—intellect and will—for making his own 
choices in the light of all the reliable data he has. If he does 
this competently and in harmony with both the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God, he promotes the evolution of the demo- 
cratic way of life. In America we have lived under a demo- 
cratic form of external government for over one hundred and 
fifty years. Therefore, we instinctively recoil from the to- 
talitarian doctrine in which the external state is the supreme 
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end or goal of life and the citizen is regimented through fear 
of physical violence to achieve that goal. Recognition of the 
intellect and free will of the God-made individual is the basis 
of the democratic way of life. In contrast the totalitarian doc- 
trine is man-made and has no such religious and moral basis. 

Though the American Constitution establishes an external 
form of government which recognizes both the religious and 
the moral rights of the individual, it is, nevertheless, but one 
of the essential factors needed to achieve the democratic way 
of life for nation. The second, coordinate factor is such 
action by the citizen (in whom power over this government is 
vested by the Constitution), that he disciplines himself until 
he becomes competent to play his part in living a soundly 
democratic life. For example, consider the time-worn but 
significant analogy of the individual player in an orchestra. 
He performs to the best of his ability as an individual musi- 
cian. Upon his performance, as upon that of each of the other 
musicians in the orchestra, depends the total effect of orches- 
tral harmony and beauty. Consequently, he practices and dis- 
ciplines himself constantly not only to achieve the best indi- 
vidual performance of which he is capable but to avoid discord 
in the orchestra and insure the harmony of the whole. With- 
out such self-discipline by the individual, the harmony desired 
by the whole group could not result. 

The world debacle of today may be construed as a challenge 
to the democratic way of life. Totalitarian countries are at- 
tempting to demonstrate that there are more practical concepts 
of national organization than the democratic. In colloquial 
language, democracy is “‘on the spot.” Even in America there 
are disgruntled groups that are attempting to put the demo- 
cratic way of life in an unfavorable light. Certainly many 
unhealthy conditions in the national body—unemployment, 
slums, underpaid labor, organized crime, and so on—provide 
bait with which the disgruntled may entice the public to believe 
that our form of society has failed them. And the “100 per 
cent Americans” are righteously indignant and fearful that 
such groups in our midst may seriously undermine, if not de- 
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stroy, our American way. But if the total American struc- 
ture, as we know it and believe in it, falls it will do so not be- 
cause of such rodent gnawings at its base, but rather because 
of the individual citizen’s attitude of indifference to the sound- 
ness of that base, which is his own self-discipline. 

For instance, the form of our national economy is a most 
important element in our democracy. Probably in no other 
area of our national life is the need for self-discipline by the 
individual citizen more clearly demonstrated. The economic 
system in our American democracy is usually considered capi- 
talistic. Communist and Fascist attacks against this form of 
national economy rear their heads from time to time; unques- 
tionable abuses under the capitalistic system appear super- 
ficially to furnish the underprivileged and abused ample justifi- 
cation for rejecting the system and accepting the palliatives 
offered by alien groups. Righteous fear among those who 
consider themselves solid American capitalists incites a coun- 
terattack on their part and a demand for extermination of 
such subversive influences from our country. This kind of 
counterattack doubtless accomplishes much good. But it is 
only the negative or passive side of the picture—a denial of 
substitutes that will not work in a democratic nation. 

However, if we wish to conserve the main structure of our 
national economy we need more than mere negation of alien 
practices. We need rather to take some more affirmative or 
constructive action in evaluating our present practices. The 
individual citizens who already have widespread influence and 
who thus control the maintenance of our present economic sys- 
tem must review carefully their attitudes toward the system 
and the results of their activities under it. Are they satisfied 
with the mere condemnation of alien economies? Do they 
regard the ownership of private property as the inalienable 
right of only a privileged few? Or do they take the attitude 
that a national economy based on private ownership must 
proportionately rest on the many—that the economy is 
strengthened in proportion to the numbers who actually own 
and control, and enjoy ownership as the fruit of their labors? 
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Is the aim of the capitalist to amass a private fortune, or does 
he discipline himself to serve in a position of trusteeship for 
the social good of all who come within his influence? 

In practicing self-discipline the American citizen is gen- 
erally confused by no less a pillar of democracy than the Dec- 
laration of Independence. All children are required to com- 
mit this document to memory in their early schooling. Near 
the beginning it says: ‘““That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” This declaration was is- 
sued some thirteen years before the Constitution and few seem 
to have noticed the misleading implications of the phrase “‘con- 
sent of the governed.’’ Yet mere consent generally is a 
passive or negative action, not strictly compatible with the posi- 
tive action called for by ‘“‘We, the people . . . ordain and es- 
tablish this Constitution.”” Had the Declaration said “‘gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
by delegation from the people,”’ would not the two have been 
more compatible, since both would call for positive action by 
the people? 

In an address on ‘“‘Contemporary Crucifixion and Crusade” 
before the last meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators at St. Louis, Bishop Oxnam told of a speech in 
which he had quoted from Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
Afterwards an elderly veteran came to him and told him he 
had used the same words as did Lincoln but did not convey the 
same meaning. Bishop Oxnam had said “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” The veteran, having 
heard the Gettysburg Address himself, could testify that Lin- 
coln said, “government of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” Though Lincoln had little youthful experience with 
formal schooling, his mature behavior showed that he had by 
himself worked out clear and consistent views concerning the 
democratic way of life, uncontaminated by the confusion 
derived from mixture of the negative and positive items “‘con- 
sent of the governed” and “by delegation from the people.” 
As is well known, he contributed to the extent of his own per- 
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sonal powers toward creating the American commonwealth as 
we know it today. 

Granted that the democratic way of life is now facing a 
crisis as important for the future as any in the past history of 
civilization, that crisis clearly cannot be successfully mastered 
by “passing the buck’’ to other sources—persons, groups, alien 
philosophies, industrial greed, current political management, 
and so forth. It is high time that each individual citizen takes 
stock of himself. He must appraise his own attitudes and dis- 
positions toward the whole, and assume his own responsibility 
for continuing and improving the health of the whole national 
body. Self-discipline is now, as it has been from the beginning 
and will be as long as we, the people, wish to “‘secure the 
blessings of liberty for ourselves and our posterity,” the life- 
giving force needed to make one competent to play his part 
in the further evolution of the democratic way of life. This 
conclusion presents a problem in education. 

It is an unwarranted assumption that America has an edu- 
cated populace because it boasts of a much-schooled people. 
Broad knowledge of the arts and sciences, and skills in the pro- 
fessions and trades may well be the results of our schooling, 
but they alone do not constitute education. Unless sound at- 
titudes and dispositions, based on a scale of moral values, re- 
sult in each individual from the training he receives, can he lay 
any valid claim to education? 

If Americans, by and large, were a truly educated people, 
could we have the internal disruption caused by struggles be- 
tween capital and labor, by widespread unemployment, by 
crime and juvenile delinquency, by political graft, and by all 
the other social ills we see flaunted in the news every day? 
Would citizens imbued with the sense of responsibility for 
self-discipline in personal and social relations voluntarily con- 
tribute to such wholesale abuse of their heritage of material 
plenty and spiritual freedom? 

Our education comes from many sources. Home, church, 
and community, as well as the school are, at least potentially, 
the most important. But in these days of mass schooling we 
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are too prone to place more and more responsibility for edu- 
cation on school alone. The result is undue emphasis on only 
one phase of our education—intellectual development. And 
schools are so anxious to maintain approved curricula, stand- 
ards that gain accreditation, pretentious buildings and equip- 
ment, and other manifestations of academic respectability that 
the thorough education of the whole individual cannot be 
hoped for from the school alone. Learned though one may be 
in many subjects, it is a first necessity to learn and practice that 
discipline of self which helps us to live “with malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right.” 

Education which helps American citizens achieve such satis- 
fying results must be deep-rooted in religion and morality, or 
knowledge will be of little value. Early America seems to 
have had a much better conception of a complete education 
than do we today. The Ordinance of 1787 states wisely: 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” 
But of these three factors, the schools of today mainly consider 
that knowledge only is their responsibility. If we hope to de- 
velop, through education, the self-discipline necessary to the 
citizen of a democracy, can we continue to place increasing re- 
sponsibility on schools that emphasize knowledge alone? If 
not, then home, church, and community, as means of educa- 
tion, must hold with renewed vigor to their responsibility for 
the religion and morality which are so necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind. 

American history provides us with striking personalities like 
Franklin and Lincoln who, through arduous self-discipline, 
gained a maturity and wisdom so beneficial to the evolution of 
the democratic way of life. Fortunately, Franklin left a rec- 
ord of some of the facts that seemed to him significant in his 
own experiences. As concerns self-discipline, he tells us how 
he often offended others when his impatience with their views 
led him to be “overbearing and rather insolent.” He there- 
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fore began to train himself to substitute for this habit of 
‘abrupt contradiction and positive argument” the modest dif- 
fidence of “a humble inquirer and doubter.” He soon found 
this habit very effective in dealing with men. So he “took de- 
light in it, practiced it continually” and thus acquired that 
power of stirring the imagination and “persuading men into 
measures that I have been from time to time engaged in pro- 
moting.” He thus verified in his own life experiences the con- 
clusion reached long ago by Plato that “‘the divine element in 
this world is to be conceived as a persuasive agency and not as 
a coercive agency.” 

In our fervor to keep America “the land of the free” have 
we not been rather lax in positive action against the spread of 
policies and practices that may seriously endanger democratic 
freedom? We seem to forget that liberty from all restraint 
encourages anarchy rather than freedom. We are, however, 
sO suspicious of regimentation that we may easily bend back- 
ward in removing all controls. For example, lack of social 
control which makes possible too much laissez-faire in business 
may result in economic enslavement for many. Too much 
‘‘progressiveness’ in schooling, where the child is allowed to 
do as he pleases lest he develop inhibitions and complexes, may 
result in disintegration of the child’s personality and his spir- 
itual disillusionment. Removal of too many social taboos 
may result in moral laxity. Striking illustrations may be found 
in any area of social living if you wish to make this point 
clearer. 

This problem of social controls necessary to insure demo- 
cratic freedom arose in this country with the landing of the 
Pilgrims. Cut adrift as they were from the autocratic controls 
of the Old World, they might well have swung to the other ex- 
treme—no control at all. In their wisdom, however, they did 
not mistake their new-found liberty for license, but drew up 
and signed the brief but eloquent Mayflower Compact to which 
each member of that courageous group voluntarily agreed to 
submit. Ponder well the implications in the following words: 
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We whose names are underwritten . . . do by these presents solemnly 
and mutually in ye presence of God, and one of another, covenant and 
combine ourselves togeather into a civill body politick, for our better 
ordering & preservation & furtherance of ye ends aforesaid; and by 
vertue hearof to enacte, constitute, and frame such just & equall lawes, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions, & offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meete & convenient for ye generall good of ye Colonie, 
unto which we promise all due submission and obedience. 


These words imply that each of those early settlers must 
have recognized the power of self-discipline vested in him, 
and the necessity of exercising it for the common good. 

Self-discipline is indeed the ultimate source of control if we 
wish to realize maximum freedom for all in daily living and 
thus to contribute to the strength of the democratic way of 
life. But in order to tap this source effectively we need such 
centralized controls by the responsible agencies of society as 
will help the individual learn to take responsibility for self- 
discipline voluntarily. To find the kind of centralized control 
that effectively decentralizes a maximum of responsibility to 
the individual is the heart of the present problem of popular 
sovereignty. 

If “schools and the means of education” are used effectively 
to train us in self-discipline, we may rest assured of real prog- 
ress in education. And a truly educated citizenry will be bet- 
ter able to establish social and governmental controls to which 
each may submit because they are in harmony with his inherent 
human dignity and integrity. American democracy may then 
wax, not wane, as a standard of civilization to which the whole 
world may repair. We will then be well on our way toward 
making democracy safe for the world. 





New Aims for the Junior Colleges 
By EDWARD F. MASON 


N* that the United States swings into action for de- 


fense, it is doubly incumbent on the nation to see that 

no slightest natural resource is wasted. The nation’s 
greatest resource is the intelligence and potential skill of its 
youth—a resource wasted in recent years, while 3,500,000 
young people have been out of school and out of work. Their 
plight has been called the youth problem, which everybody 
talked about—and many were those who did something about 
it, too, in so far as they could. 

That a reservoir of 3,500,000 idle youth might be the 
source for an army is not the point. The exploitation of 
youth through youth’s dire necessity would scandalize the 
idealism of this nation. ‘The youth problem is more funda- 
mental. ‘Three or four million untrained and idle youth are a 
liability to any country, whether in peace or at war; but three 
or four million trained and employed youth are a national 
asset. [he nation never could afford to waste any asset, much 
as it may have done so; in time of national emergency it can 
least afford such extravagance. 

There has been a famine in the promised land of American 
opportunity for the past ten years or more. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps has done something to abate it; the CCC 
had 300,000 enrollees last year, but only a seventh of them 
had finished high school. The National Youth Administra- 
tion aided 500,000 students last year in the schools and col- 
leges, and 415,000 youth on work projects. The American 
Youth Commission has promulgated a national program for 
youth, and the Educational Policies Commission has proposed 
a policy of free educational opportunity. The military forces 
will provide training for those who enter the service. But 
still the famine is not abated because this obstruction of youth- 
ful opportunity is no mere transitory thing, but an inevitable 
and probably permanent outgrowth of the changed mode of 
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American living. And so, while the CCC tenure seems perma- 
nent, while the NYA program grows, and while the defense 
emergency modifies both the problem and its solution, there is 
a continuing search for some other Joseph who may have been 
raised up against this day, and educators are looking for him 
among the schools. 

There is a fivefold reason for keeping young people longer 
in schools: (1) The choice is between school and idleness, for 
there is not enough work to go around. (2) Keeping boys 
and girls off the cheap labor market will help solve the unem- 
ployment problem and raise the wage level. (3) Additional 
schooling can and should give them skills that they cannot ob- 
tain either at home or in industry. (4) More important, 
even, than to give them skills, the schools can and should help 
adjust the lives of these boys and girls to a society increasingly 
complex and bewildering. (5) An informed and intelligent 
citizenry is imperative if democracy is to survive amidst 
authoritarian encroachments. 

If all American youth could be kept in school through the 
tenth grade, and if half of them could finish high school and 
two years of college, they would escape the mischievous influ- 
ence of idleness, their pressure on the labor market would be 
mitigated, they could be gaining equipment for profitable em- 
ployment in the working years ahead of them, and they would 
become more intelligent citizens of the nation and of the world. 
This goal of ten years of free education for all youth, and 
fourteen years for half of them, was set up as a challenge to 
America by the Educational Policies Commission, offspring of 
the National Education Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

Not only educators but economists see this need. The 
United States cannot continue indefinitely to provide work for 
a steadily increasing proportion of its population, as it has 
done since 1880. Spurgeon Bell in his Brookings Institution 
book, Productivity, Wages, and National Income, points out 
that four-tenths of the population are potential workers now, 
as compared with three-tenths, 60 years ago. There are three 
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chief reasons for this trend: more women now seek employ- 
ment; the age level of the population has risen; unpaid home 
employment has declined. But the country has bogged down 
in the attempt to find work for so many, as everyone knows. 
‘The remedy may lie,” says Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, jour- 
nalist of economics, reviewing Bell’s book, “in keeping young- 
sters in school longer and in retiring oldsters sooner.” 

Whether technology aggravates the maladjustment is a de- 
bated point. The Federal Reserve Board reported early in 
1940 that American industry was producing more goods but 
employing 1,000,000 fewer persons than in 1929. If techno- 
logical unemployment is a reality, as the Reserve Board figures 
suggest, so much the worse for the youth problem. There is 
all the more need, then, for seeking a solution. 

Under the proposed policy of free education of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, it was estimated that 3,600,000 
students would be added to the 3,100,000 already enrolled in 
the last two years of high school and the first two years of col- 
lege. The total attendance of college freshmen then would 
be 1,600,000, and of sophomores, 1,200,000. But whereas 
the new enrollment would be merely a serious problem for the 
high schools, it would be a revolutionary challenge to the col- 
leges and universities. The high schools already carry more 
than three-fifths of the load proposed for their two years, but 
the colleges and universities carry only about one-fifth of the 
number proposed for them. New enrollment in high schools 
would add 1,400,000 students to the 2,500,000 already in 
grades eleven and twelve. But new enrollment in colleges 
would add 2,200,000 to the 600,000 now in freshman and 
sophomore classes. 

Unprecedented increase in high school attendance is bring- 
ing this problem rapidly to the portals of the colleges. There 
are nearly seven times as many high school students as there 
were in 1910, and the number of graduates is nearly eightfold. 
High school students in this country now number 7,200,000, 
and the annual number of graduates is 1,210,000. 

How could the colleges and universities, overcrowded al- 
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ready with freshmen and sophomores, find room for three or 
four times their present number? What would a university 
do, groaning now to absorb an entering class of 2,000, if the 
annual influx were to be increased to 9,200? Even the pub- 
licity department would throw up its hands. The universities 
may well hope that the Educational Policies proposal cannot 
be too quickly translated into actuality. Yet every year of de- 
lay sees 2,500,000 17-year-olds becoming 18, 2,500,000 18- 
year-olds becoming 19, and 2,500,000 19-year-olds passing 
beyond college sophomore age. The youth problem rapidly 
becomes an adult problem while the elders delay to discuss 
and to formulate plans. 

Fortunately, in the minds of many educators, a Joseph has 
been raised up already in the collegiate Egypt for the succor 
of such young tribesmen as may be bold enough, or hard 
pressed enough, to go down from the promised land to see 
what sustenance may be offered them. And that Joseph is the 
junior college. ‘The junior college already is in the field. Of 
the 600,000 freshmen and sophomores, 150,000 are junior 
college students, enrolled in 575 institutions in 44 states. 

These 575 junior colleges have arisen in response to many 
diverse local needs. ‘They wear a coat of many colors. They 
are of many kinds and sizes. The largest, with 8,317 stu- 
dents, is supported by public funds and its services are free. 
The smallest, with nine students in its college department, is 
endowed and charges tuition. Some are for boys only; some 
are for girls; the majority are coeducational. Some are main- 
tained by churches, others by states, cities, or districts. Some 
are expensive to attend, and select their students from wide 
areas; the majority are “‘people’s colleges” with low fees or 
none at all, serving boys and girls who seize this opportunity 
to continue their education while they live at home. Some 
junior college curricula begin with the eleventh grade and con- 
tinue through the fourteenth, but the greatest number are for 
students of freshman and sophomore college level. Obvi- 
ously, many of these schools are already in a position to aid 
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materially in putting into effect the proposal of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

‘Junior colleges should conceive of their field of effort as 
including the educational needs of the entire youth population, 
particularly those 18 and 19 years of age,” said George F. 
Zook, president of the American Council on Education, ad- 
dressing the 1940 convention of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. This was his challenge: 


The youth population is rising to a peak in numbers at the present 
time, as compared with the remainder of the population, thus producing 
an unusual competition for jobs or a great strain on the educational 
facilities. Machines now do the work formerly done by thousands of 
men in an industrial plant. Due to economic competition, child labor 
laws, and the raising of the compulsory school age, the employment of 
young people in industry and commerce has steadily been decreasing in 
recent decades, leaving young people no alternative except school or the 
street. There are now 3,500,000 young people between the ages of 16 
and 24 who are neither at work nor in school. More people live longer 
and therefore remain in competition with the youngsters or are an eco- 
nomic burden on society. Public welfare provisions, including relief, 
old age pensions, and unemployment insurance, are now in active com- 
petition with education for public funds. Increasing income and in- 
heritance taxes have seriously affected gifts of wealthy people for the 
support of privately controlled educational institutions. Even the values 
of present endowments have been in effect cut by a fourth or a third as 
a result of the decreasing rate of income on various forms of investments. 
The traditional curricula in high school and junior colleges have proved 
entirely unsuited to a large proportion of the new mass of young people 
who have been driven, through force of circumstances, into our class- 
rooms. ‘The diverse character of modern industrial employment with its 
large proportion of repetitive jobs requires a reorganization of our pro- 
gram of vocational education. Economic circumstances and a natural 
desire to be of use in the world point clearly to the necessity of a com- 
bined program of work and study for a large proportion of youth, but 
so far only the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration see the vision. One could greatly extend this list of im- 
plications for American education which is growing out of recent eco- 
nomic and social changes. What must seem clear to all of you is that 
they all converge on that age group in the population with which the 
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junior colleges are concerned. ... The traditional college will take 
care of a small proportion of the youth population . . . but the bulk of 
the problem lies squarely in the junior college field. 


Dr. Zook was not speaking as an outsider when he threw 
down this challenge to the junior colleges, for he himself has 
taken no small part in the junior college movement. As spe- 
cialist in higher education in the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in 1920, he called the conference at St. Louis which re- 
sulted in the organization of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Thirty-four educators representing 
22 institutions participated in that small beginning. There 
were then in the United States 175 junior colleges with fewer 
than 10,000 students; after only two decades there are 575, 
with nearly 200,000 students. Growth has been accelerated. 
Enrollment has doubled in the last seven years. It increased 
by 26 per cent last year. 

This rapid growth stems from several causes. Primarily, 
the junior colleges, especially those which are publicly sup- 
ported, are low-cost institutions. In California, where in- 
crease has been greatest, tuition is free. Furthermore, the 
junior colleges are local, and students can live inexpensively 
at home. In addition, and this again is noteworthy in Calli- 
fornia, the traditional university curriculum has been rigor- 
ously re-examined, and vocational curricula have been devel- 
oped for students desiring them. In large centers of popula- 
tion, such as the area around Los Angeles, the junior colleges 
have grown to great size, and so they have in Chicago. 

But the future ability of the junior colleges to absorb large 
numbers of freshmen will come not merely from the growth of 
large institutions. It can result as well from the wide distribu- 
tion of smaller institutions. A warning in less populous states 
may well be needed, however, to prevent the multiplication of 
colleges that are too small for educational efficiency. For, 
while local pride dictates the establishment of a college in 
every hamlet, efficiency of operation requires that certain mini- 
mum resources in wealth and population be assured. 

What can the junior college do for the young person who is 
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out of work and out of school? This question raises several 
others: How far, educationally, has the young person come? 
How far does he want to go? What financial resources does 
he have? 

The traditional assumption has been that the student in 
high school was preparing for college, that he took the first 
two years of college in preparation for the specialization of 
the last two, and that if he dropped out he was probably too 
poor or too dull to go on. The curriculum was, in fact, “like 
a one-track railway service from New York to San Francisco.” 
Until now the junior colleges, along with the senior colleges, 
have been pretty much a part of that one-track system. They 
have been transporting high school graduates to a way-point 
at which they became university juniors. But even in so doing, 
the junior colleges have offered several attractive inducements 
to prospective students. ‘Their fees, for the most part, have 
been low; their students in many cases could live at home; and 
so two years of college education have become possible for 
thousands of students who lacked other opportunity. 

But the fallacy of the one-track curriculum has been its 
assumption that everyone was going to San Francisco. It has 
trained the elementary pupil to enter junior high school, and 
the junior high school graduate to enter senior high; it has 
expected this senior high school graduate to enter college, and 
the college student to become a candidate for the bachelor’s 
degree. The college graduate, arriving at his educational San 
Francisco, finds himself on a dock where the urgencies of a 
master’s degree lure him to a scholastic Hawaii, and he can 
see that the reasonable ultimate destination is the Orient of a 
Ph.D. But such a system fails to recognize that many young 
persons cannot take the whole trip. They lack money or they 
get train sick or maybe they just prefer Denver or the Grand 
Canyon. Yet the youth who stops at the Grand Canyon is 
perpetually gnawed by the realization that he did not complete 
his journey. His friends and relatives may likewise be cha- 
grined. All this is to say, the student who drops out of college 
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at the end of the sophomore year is under suspicion of having 
fallen short. 

Of course, students drop out all along the line. A study 
made in Maryland showed that of every 20 youth between the 
ages of 16 and 24 who had permanently left school, eight 
never got beyond the eighth grade, five entered high school 
but did not graduate, five left school on high school gradua- 
tion, and two received some education beyond high school. 
Putting it another way, John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, says of the young people now in 
American high schools: 


About a million of them graduate every year, and about 30 per cent 
of the million go to college. A large proportion of the remainder were 
prepared to go to college but didn’t go. A very large number prepared 
to do something that they won’t do.* 


When the Maryland students told why they had dropped 
out of school, 54 per cent gave financial reasons and 25 per 
cent indicated lack of interest. This lack of interest in many 
cases was a fault of the pupil, but frequently the fault is in 
the schools. The diagnosis depends on the objective. If the 
chief function of the system is to take people to San Francisco, 
of course the person who does not go to San Francisco is to 
blame. But if the purpose is to take him as far as he can ad- 
vantageously travel, the road ought to provide frequent ter- 
minal facilities. New Orleans or Minneapolis may be a per- 
fectly reasonable destination, even though not on the direct 
route to the Golden Gate; that is, vocational education and 
citizenship training not in line with baccalaureate require- 
ments are a perfectly reasonable objective. 

Educators are well aware of the need for adjustments. 
They are striving to remedy the maladjustments of high school 
and college curricula, in areas both cultural and vocational. 
Especially in the high school have they been trying to organize 
courses of study peculiarly suited to the needs of students who 


* Frederick J. Kelly, ““An Adequate Education Program for Youth,” School 
Life, XXV (April 1940), 196. 
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were not going beyond high school. But the problem, as Dr. 
Zook said, impinges especially on the junior college, because the 
student at the age of 18 or 19 approaches the end of his 14 
years of schooling, and because he is nearing the time when he 
must seek a job, even under a system of deferred employment. 
This student at 19 years of age must no longer be considered a 
sophomore who is quitting college at the middle of his course. 
He is completing the 14 years of general education provided 
for him by a forward looking society which seeks to prepare 
him in the best possible manner for his place in that society. 

What should the junior college offer the student who is 
completing two years of college work, but no more? This 
question is, for junior college administrators, the “problem of 
terminal education.”’ They conceive it to be the most im- 
portant problem in the junior college field. 

When the junior college is no longer primarily preparing 
the student to meet senior college requirements, one immediate 
effect is most noticeable—a freedom from certain preconceived 
ideas. The junior college now has the opportunity, if able to 
grasp it, to analyze de novo the student’s needs and to build 
a curriculum to meet them. Requirements of credits in English, 
credits in science, credits in languages, credits in this, and 
credits in that, need no longer be met because they are de- 
manded by some accrediting agency. If the work is given it 
will be because the student needs it. What equipment, the 
junior college can now ask, does this 18-year-old or 19-year-old 
boy or girl most require for living in the so-called civilization 
in which he is now placed? How much of that equipment does 
he already have? How much more can be given him in the 
two years of study that remain? These are very important 
considerations. A broader base is required than mere occupa- 
tional skill or manual dexterity. There must be enough vo- 
cational skill and knowledge to start one on a job, but there 
must also be an awareness of social and economic surroundings 
and of the individual’s relationship to them. 

Individually, some junior colleges have gone a considerable 
distance in exploring the semiprofessional field. Los Angeles 
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City College, for instance, offers semiprofessional curricula in 
accounting, art, architectural engineering, aviation engineering, 
banking, bookkeeping, business management, clerical librarian- 
ship, civil engineering, clerical fields, cultural arts, dental assist- 
antship, drama, electrical engineering, English, finance, gen- 
eral business, general law, home administration, journalism 
(technical), journalism (liberal arts), liberal arts, mechanical 
engineering, merchandising, music, nursing, operatic training, 
police service, public health sanitation, radio and sound, 
photography, recreational leadership, and secretarial training. 
The student in any one of these curricula is advised to take 
two-fifths of his courses in the specific field, two-fifths in gen- 
eral education, and the remaining fifth according to his choice. 
Inclusion of “liberal arts” among “‘semiprofessional”’ curricula 
means that the student in this general course is not preparing 
to enter the upper division of a university. Los Angeles City 
College, a public institution, has 6,687 students, of whom 
nearly 75 per cent are in the semiprofessional curricula. 

The offering of semiprofessional curricula need cause no 
scandal in traditional college and university circles. Yet these 
proposals do raise objections of two diametrically opposite 
sorts. On the one hand, it is contended, some of these cur- 
ricula are beneath the dignity of college instruction, and too 
narrow in scope, so that the student obtains neither breadth 
of view nor the flexibility of occupational adjustments neces- 
sary in a changing economy. On the other hand, some of these 
courses, it may be objected, are too exacting for completion in 
two years. 

The plea of dignity is the plea of tradition. A course in 
cosmetology, let us say, will not look well in the college cat- 
alogue where one has been accustomed to see listings of 
English, French, and physics. But the junior college admin- 
istrator is in no mood, these days, to be controlled by tradition. 
He has a vital objective: What does this student need? If this 
young woman, who has completed high school, can find in 
cosmetology a field of study that is worth her effort, and if it 
gives promise of leading her into a satisfying work experience 
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which will make her a self-respecting member of society, that 
is dignity enough. 

The antipodal criticism, that adequate professional educa- 
tion cannot be crowded into two years, is more important. 
The freshman and sophomore years are not sufficient for the 
training of an engineer, a physician, or a lawyer—that is freely 
granted. But here the word “professional” is a straw man. 
The junior colleges give not professional training but semi- 
professional. In engineering, for instance, they distinguish 
between the executive and the technician. In the field of health 
they train, not doctors, but medical secretaries, dental assist- 
ants, nurses, and sanitary inspectors. In these very areas 
they have found fruitful fields of semiprofessional employ- 
ment, more or less ignored by the four-year institutions. In- 
vestigation has shown that in general there are five times as 
many jobs on the junior college level as on the senior college 
level, and even in engineering three times as many. 

In offering these vocational curricula, the junior colleges 
recognize the need for general as well as special training. 
There is always a “‘core’’ of courses conducive to general efh- 
ciency. The need for English is recognized, the need for 
proper work habits, the need for an understanding of the 
economic and social setup. The responsibilities of citizenship 
and of home and family life can be included. A large order, 
one may say, for two years, and an order not always filled. 
Yet in many semiprofessional fields it is found unnecessary and 
undesirable for the student to devote all his time to acquiring 
specific skills and vocational information. As already indi- 
cated, two-fifths or three-fifths of his schedule will suffice for 
this purpose, leaving the remainder for broader objectives. 

California has gone farthest in the junior college movement, 
having 64 junior colleges with an enrollment of 73,669. Forty- 
nine of these are public institutions, enrolling 72,189. In 
Massachusetts, on the other hand, all 16 junior colleges are 
private, with an enrollment of 3,648. Between these two 
extremes lie every kind and degree of organization and con- 
trol, both public and private. There are junior colleges in 44 
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states and the District of Columbia. Each state has built up 
its own junior college system in its own way, some with con- 
siderable legislative recognition and others with little or none. 
The whole movement is still only emerging from its period of 
beginning. But the significant thing is that it is growing so 
rapidly. Forty years ago the junior college was scarcely more 
than an idea. Now there are in the United States 258 public 
junior colleges, with 140,545 students, and 317 private junior 
colleges, with 56,165. The increase of 41,122 students re- 
ported a year ago was the largest ever recorded in a single 
year. 

These institutions see the youth problem, in its educational 
aspects, as peculiarly theirs. They already occupy the field 
on the age level at which young men and women, attempting 
the transition from school to industry, find themselves frus- 
trated. The junior colleges have broken with the tradition of 
the four-year curriculum. They now propose to offer a prc- 
gram newly designed to meet the needs of some hundreds of 
thousands of high school graduates for the two years of col- 
lege with which their formal education undoubtedly will close. 
In a time of national emergency when youth stands as one of 
the nation’s major potential assets, this junior college pro- 
posal is even more important than it would be in a period of 
international security. 








Nine Hundred Twenty Courses in 
Consumption Economics 
By ALPHEUS MARSHALL 


HERE are approximately 920 courses in consumption 

economics in 451 institutions of higher learning in the 

United States, including Puerto Rico and the Philippines. 
The great majority of the courses are in home economics de- 
partments, the next largest number being found respectively in 
departments of economics, business administration,’ and agri- 
cultural economics; a few scattered offerings are in divisions of 
education, sociology, physical science, social work, and social 
science. 

These facts were determined through an investigation of 
the course offerings of 1,249? of 1,454 institutions of 
higher learning® in the United States and outlying territory. 
A greater part of the data was secured from college catalogues 
on file at the library of the Office of Education; additional 
material was gathered by an extensive correspondence with 
persons interested in consumption courses. 

Many of the institutions surveyed do not have departments 
of economics and home economics, where most of the consump- 
tion courses are found. It is significant, however, that con- 
sumption offerings were not found in a large number of insti- 
tutions, both large and small, that do have relatively extensive 


*For the purposes of this study, business administration will include com- 
merce, business, and similar divisions. 

* The course offerings of 205 institutions were not examined. These institu- 
tions were chiefly normal schools, very small junior colleges, and a few teachers 
colleges and Negro colleges. 

* Educational Directory, 1939, U. S. Office of Education, shows a grand total 
of 1,709 institutions of higher learning in the United States and outlying terri- 
tories, divided as follows: colleges and universities, 669; junior colleges, 443; 
teachers colleges, 169; normal schools, 62; professional schools, 257; Negro 
institutions, 109. 


The total used in this study—1,454 institutions—includes only 2 professional 
schools. 
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offerings in home economics, economics, or (particularly) 
business administration. ‘This means that a course in con- 
sumption economics is by no means a regular or usual offering 
in any of these departments. Most consumption economics 
courses, as a matter of fact, have been in existence less than ten 
years—especially those offered in departments of economics 
and business administration. 

In total number of courses offered, the states of California 
with 61 offerings, New York with 59, Illinois with 49, Pennsy]l- 
vania with 49, Texas with 45, and Ohio with 43, lead, but each 
of these states has a large number of colleges. The courses 
are found in 30 institutions in California, 27 in Illinois, 24 in 
Ohio, 22 in Pennsylvania, and 22 in Texas. Courses are also 
given in 19 institutions in New York, 17 in North Carolina, 
and 16 each in Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, and Tennessee. 

All five of the institutions in Arizona have consumption 
courses, as do over one-half of those in Colorado and New 
Mexico, and about one-half of those in Indiana, Louisiana, 
Michigan, and Ohio. Over 27 per cent of the institutions 
investigated have some formal offering; the average offering 
in each institution is about two courses. 

Table I shows the distribution of consumption economics 
courses among home economics, economics, business adminis- 
tration, agricultural economics, and other departments, as well 
as among the various states; in addition, the table indicates 
the total number of institutions in the states, the number sur- 
veyed, and the number having formal offerings in consumption 
economics.* 


* Table I does not include summer school offerings, which sometimes, but not 
always, duplicate the regular courses. A survey in Consumer Education, April 
1940, found that 63 of the 200 colleges investigated offered 125 consumption 
courses during the summer of 1940; many of these were in education depart- 
ments, although most of them were given in home economics departments. 
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THE FIELD oF CONSUMPTION 


The field of consumption is related to the place of con- 
sumers in modern society.® It should not be distinguished as 
a separate subject or as another discipline;° social phenomena 
in our highly organized and complex economy are too inter- 
related to make this possible. However, consumption study 
does justify separate treatment and emphasis. The subject 
matter of consumption includes materials and techniques that 
are important to members of society as consumers. ‘The ap- 
proach to the study of consumption problems is ‘‘from the 
standpoint of our mutual interest as consumers rather than 
the less intimate standpoint of the producers.’’’ 

Both the social and the technical aspects of consumption are 
important; although the social phases have not been stressed 
as much as the technical, they have recently received increased 
attention. Since most of the development in the field of con- 
sumption has been along lines of economic analysis, the term 
‘consumption economics”’ has been used to designate the new 


viewpoint the field represents with regard to the study of 
economic principles and problems involved in the distribution, 
exchange, and consumption of wealth.° 

Interest in consumer problems has given rise to and is mani- 
fested in what is currently called the consumer movement.® 
The number of consumption courses in colleges and universi- 
ties has increased greatly during the last five to ten years. 


®> See Roland S. Vaile and Helen G. Canoyer, Income and Consumption (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1938), Appendix B, pp. 362-75, for a very com- 
prehensive view of the entire field of consumption. 

*Roland S. Vaile discusses the question, “Is there a science or discipline of 
consumption?” in the Journal of Marketing, April 1940, 149-50. 

* Tbid. 

® A more complete analysis of the nature of consumption economics and a 
description of courses can be found in Alpheus Marshall, “College Courses in 
Consumption Econoinics,” Journal of Marketing (July 1940), 26-34. 

*See Werner K. Gabler, Labelling the Consumer Movement (Washington: 
American Retail Federation, 1939) ; ‘““The Consumer Movement,” Business Week 
(April 22, 1939), 40-52; and Kenneth Dameron, “The Consumer Movement,” 
Harvard Business Review (Spring Number, 1939), 271-89. 
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Literature and other material dealing with consumer problems 
have seen the same degree of growth. 

Since our survey includes only the more formal courses in 
the field of consumption economics, those that are directly 
concerned with the economic position of the consumer in 
modern society, it should be evident that the scope of our in- 
quiry is limited. 


Courses CLASSIFIED BY TITLES AND SUBJECT MATTER 


A functional breakdown of the 920 consumption economics 
courses can be made on the basis of the titles and subject mat- 
ter of the offerings. As previously noted, most of the courses 
are given in home economics, economics, and business adminis- 
tration departments. The classification, as represented in 
Table II, indicates relative degrees of emphasis on the various 
phases of consumption economics. In some cases there is a 
close similarity between the courses in the various groups. 


Taste II.—Consumption Economics Courses 


| 
Number 











Group Titles of Courses of 
| Courses 
—EEE | — —$_—_—__—_—_- —|— 
I Economics of Consumption, Consumer Economics, The Consumer 
in Modern Society 121 
II Consumption Problems, Consumer Education 98 
Ill Food Economics, Clothing Economics, Textile Economics 161 
1V_ | Household Management, Management of the Home 156 
V Economics of the Home, Household Economics 110 
VI Family Finance, Personal Financial Management, Personal 
Finance 7 
VII Buymanship 39 
Vill Housing 27 
IX | The Cooperative Movement 28 
X | Standards of Living 22 
XI Consumer-Buyer and the Market, Marketing (for consumers) 19 
XII | Cooperative Marketing 18 
XII Cooperation, Cooperative Organization 15 
XIV Miscellaneous courses 34 
| Total 920 





Economics of Consumption and The Cooperative Move- 
ment are offered in the majority of cases in economics depart- 
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ments, while Consumption Problems, Food Economics and 
Clothing Economics, Household Management, Economics of 
the Home, Personal Finance and Family Finance, Buyman- 
ship, Standards of Living, and Consumer-Buyer and the Mar- 
ket are usually found in home economics departments. 
Courses in Cooperative Marketing and Cooperative Organ- 
ization are generally offered in departments of agricultural 
economics. The courses in Economics of Consumption, Con- 
sumption Problems, and Personal Finance are often found in 
business administration departments. If the courses in eco- 
nomics of consumption and consumer problems are added to- 
gether—for in some ways they are similar—the total of 219 
courses exceeds that of any other offering. On the whole, as 
will be noted later in some detail, the courses emphasized by 
the different departments do not usually deal with the same 
subject matter, although the courses in Personal Finance and 
Consumption Problems are to a certain extent exceptions to 
the general rule. 

A description of the general subject matter of the courses 
mentioned in Table II will be undertaken in the analysis of 
courses in the various departments. 


Home Economics CourRSES 


The majority of courses in home economics departments 
are considered “practical,” and the offerings in the field of con- 
sumption economics are not exceptions to the general rule. 
Since home economists are not generally trained in economic 
theory, techniques rather than principles of consumption are 
more often stressed. However, the economic implications in 
the more technical consumption courses are given much greater 
meaning and significance than in the more usual offerings in 
home economics. In this connection, it should be noted that 
the trend is away from the technical aspects of consumption 
and toward more functionalized subject matter. 

There may be some question as to certain of the courses 
which we have included in the field of consumption economics, 
both because they are taught in home economics departments 
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and because many of them appear to be partly technical in 
nature. However, it should be remembered that home econo- 
mists have a different slant and approach to economic prob- 
lems of consumption on account of the nature of their train- 
ing and the objectives of home economics education. 
Though the technical aspects of home economics consumption 
courses should not be overlooked, it is evident that such 
courses are much less technical and contain many more eco- 
nomic implications than do other offerings in the field of home 
economics. In many institutions of higher learning there are 
no formal offerings at all which include the subject matter con- 
tained in the home economics consumption courses with which 
this study deals. 

There are 629 consumption economics courses in 338 home 
economics departments. California, with 35 courses in 21 
institutions, and Pennsylvania, with 38 offerings in 14 colleges 
and universities, rank first and second in rank of importance. 
Texas has 19 institutions with 35 courses, New York has 10 
institutions with 30 offerings, Illinois 19 colleges with 36 
courses, Indiana 15 colleges with 32 courses, and Ohio 15 
colleges with 26 offerings. 

All five of the institutions in Arizona have courses in their 
home economics departments, and other states that stand 
relatively well with respect to the number of institutions hav- 
ing courses are Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, Louis- 
iana, Michigan, North Dakota, and Utah. 

A classification of the 629 consumption courses in home eco- 
nomics departments shows them falling more or less accurately 
into ten categories, and distributed as indicated in Table III. 

It is interesting to note that courses dealing with the eco- 
nomics of food, clothing, and textiles are the most common 
offerings. This is in keeping with the objectives of training in 
the field of home economics. The next most popular courses 
are centered around household management and its economic 
implications. When the social aspects of home management 
have been stressed, or the purely technical phases of the man- 
agement problem emphasized, the course has not been included 
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TasLe I1].—Home Economics Courses 1n Consumption Economics 





Number 
Group Title or Titles of Courses of 
Courses 


Food Economics, Clothing Economics, Textile Economics 161 

Household Management, Management of the Home 156 

Economics of the Home, Household Economics 104 

Consumer Problems, Consumer Education, Economics of Con- 
sumption 

Family Finance, Personal Finance, Income Management, Budg- 
eting, Household Accounts 

Buymanship, Consumer Buying 

Housing 

Consumer-Buyer and the Market, Marketing (for consumers) 

Standards of Living 

Miscellaneous courses 





Total 








in our classification; consequently, a number of home man- 
agement courses are not included in Table III.”° 

Offerings like Economic Problems of the Home and House- 
hold Economics are definitely consumption economics courses. 
There are several excellent textbooks available for this type 
of course, written by persons trained in economics and familiar 
with home problems. Incidentally, these books are sometimes 
used in courses in home management. The courses in Group 
IV are of three rather indistinct types, stressing respectively 
consumer problems, consumer education, and economics of 
consumption.”* As the titles indicate, such courses emphasize 
the problems of consumption or consumption principles, or 
present information relating to the education of consumers 
and to instruction in teaching consumer problems. 

Courses in the general field of family and personal finance 
(Group V), consider money management and budgeting, and 


* Seventy-three of the 338 institutions noted above as offering consumption 
economics courses in home economics departments give only the course in house- 
hold management. The amount of consideration given to economic problems of 
consumption in the 73 courses varies considerably. 

™ Of the 67 courses in this group, 12 are entitled Economics of Consumption 
or Consumer Economics, and most closely resemble the consumption offerings in 
economics departments. 
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resemble similar offerings in business administration and eco- 
nomics departments. In Group VI are courses in buymanship, 
which profess to teach some of the fine points in buying or the 
techniques necessary to purchase wisely. In the next group 
are the courses in housing. The offerings in Group VIII are 
becoming more important numerically because of several re- 
cent textbooks which may profitably be used in marketing 
courses for consumers and in marketing problems courses. In 
Group [IX are the offerings in standards of living. 

Included in the last group are miscellaneous courses such as 
Research in Consumption Economics, Economics of Coopera- 


tive Marketing, Consumers’ Cooperation, and The Art of 
Living. 


ECONOMICS AND BusINEss ADMINISTRATION COURSES 


This study is limited to formal courses in consumption eco- 
nomics. In many institutions consumption economics is not 
taught as a separate subject in economics and business ad- 
ministration departments, but is considered in the various eco- 
nomics and business administration courses that are available. 
In many cases where there are no formal courses in the field, 
consumption study is neglected. The social and the consumer 
point of view are by no means lacking in those colleges that do 
not have designated consumption courses; our analysis, how- 
ever, is limited to a survey of the 254 formal courses that very 
definitely and directly deal with consumption aspects of 
economics. 

Of the 254 courses noted in Table IV, 190 are economics 
courses offered in 141 colleges and universities; the 64 offer- 
ings in business administration divisions are given in 52 insti- 
tutions. The states of New York and California lead in the 
number of courses offered in these departments, with totals of 
25 and 22 respectively. In economics departments, institu- 
tions in New York have 18 courses, in Ohio 16, in lowa 15, 
and in California and Massachusetts 10 each. There are 12 
courses in the business administration departments of Cali- 
fornia, most of which are in junior colleges. 
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Table IV classifies the courses in these two departments 
into six groups. 


Tas_e IV.—Economics AND BusINESS ADMINISTRATION COURSES IN 
ConsuMPTION Economics 








Eco- | Business 
nomics | Admin-| Both 
Title or Titles of Courses Depart- |istration | Depart- 
ments | Depart-| ments 

ments 


Economics of Consumption, Consumer Eco- 
nomics, The Consumer in Modern Society 
Consumption Problems, and a few courses en- 
titled Consumer Education 
Personal Finance, Family Finance, Personal 
Financial Management 
IV _ | The Cooperative Movement 
V_ | Standards of Living 
VI | Miscellaneous courses 











Totals 





Economics of Consumption is the course most frequently 


offered in both of these departments. As the title indicates, 
the course emphasizes general principles of consumption, the 
place of the consumer in modern society, and the forces back 
of consumer demand. Consideration is also given to problems 
of consumption and proposals for solution, but it is chiefly in 
the courses in Group II that consumers’ problems are stressed. 
In some cases, particularly in the junior colleges, consumption 
courses may be devoid of almost all theory and general 
principles. 

Courses designated as Personal Finance (and occasionally 
as Family Finance) aim at practicability. They attempt to 
develop techniques and principles of saving, spending, and 
budgeting, and are found most often in business adminis- 
tration departments. Most of the courses dealing with the 
cooperative movement are in economics departments; con- 
sumer cooperatives are given major consideration, but some- 
times marketing associations are discussed. All the standard 
of living courses, which treat consumer problems rather 
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broadly, are found in economics departments. A number 
of miscellaneous offerings, such as The Control of Poverty, 
Population Problems, Consumer Buying, Labor Problems and 
Consumption, Cooperative Marketing, Housing and the Com- 
munity, Economic Problems of the Family, Buymanship, 
Cooperative Internship, Marketing Research and Policies 
(consumption emphasis), and Analysis and Interpretation of 
Consumer Demand, are examples of other courses found in 
both departments. 


AGRICULTURAL ECoNomics COURSES 


In agricultural economics departments there are 27 con- 
sumption courses offered in 21 institutions, most of which are 
land-grant colleges. Most of these courses are quite different 
from those previously discussed, but their inclusion within the 
scope of our study, though arbitrary, is justified since they 
meet the requirements of our definition of consumption eco- 
nomics. Some twelve of these courses are entitled Cooperation, 
Cooperative Organization, or Cooperation in Agriculture, and 
are concerned both with cooperative purchasing and coopera- 
tive marketing. A total of ten courses are in Cooperative 
Marketing, but these offerings also deal with cooperative buy- 
ing problems and principles. There are two courses in Co- 
operative Accounting, two miscellaneous courses, and one 
course in Economics of Consumption.” 


OTHER COURSES 


In the School of Social Work at the University of Southern 
California a course is offered in Family Budgets. The soci- 
ology department of Barnard College, Columbia University, 
offers courses dealing with consumer problems in metropolitan 
and industrial society; the sociology department of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California offers a course in The Social 
Principles of the Cooperative Movement. In the physical 


" This course was first given about 18 years ago at the University of Minne- 
sota, 
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science department at Illinois State Normal University are 
courses in consumers’ services and tests of consumer products. 
The New School for Social Research offers a course dealing 
with ‘“‘journalism for consumers.” At Teachers College of 
Columbia University, the University of Maryland, Fresno 
(California) State College, and New York University, several 
consumer courses are offered in education departments. 
There is a graduate course in the marketing department at the 
University of Illinois that deals primarily with problems of 
economic consumption. 


CONCLUSION 


There has been a rapid increase in the number of consump- 
tion economics courses during the past ten years. The em- 
phasis on problems of consumption, however, does not always 
take the form of formal courses; in fact, consumption prin- 
ciples and problems are being stressed in other courses to a 
greater extent than ever before. In spite of the increasing 
consumer emphasis in home economics, economics, and busi- 
ness administration departments, however, there are many 
college and university curricula which have hardly been touched 
in the last few years. This means that little formal recogni- 
tion of the importance of consumption problems has been 
made by the great majority of institutions; in fact, many have 
made no acceptance at all of the need for greater consumption 
study and training in modern society. Nevertheless, since in- 
terest in the field of consumption economics is growing, there 
are reasons for believing that the next several years will see 
the creation of more and more courses devoted to the study 
of consumers and their problems. 


43 Quite a number of courses are offered in the educational economics and 
household economics departments of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and have been included in the foregoing summaries of home economics and 


economics departments. This is also true of Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion. 
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The Graduate School and the 
Paradox of Minimum Requirements 
By JOHN CLARK JORDAN 


T 1s recorded of William James the First, progenitor of the 
| celebrated family of James and builder of the James for- 

tune, that he left in his will certain provisions that his 
estate should be held in trust by persons invested with ‘‘exten- 
sive discretionary powers in regard to the disposition of my 
property.” A further provision was made that the portion of 
any heir could be lost to him if, at the time appointed for the 
final division of the estate, the heir to benefit by the inherit- 
ance should be judged by the trustees to be leading a “grossly 
immoral, idle or dishonorable life.’ A final exhortation to 
the trustees stated that, although “the extensive and extra- 
ordinary power herein conferred of punishing idleness and 
vice and rewarding virtue, must from its nature be in a con- 
siderable degree discretionary . . . yet it is my full intention 
and earnest wish that it shall be carried into execution with 
rigid impartiality, sternness, and inflexibility.” 

The sequel to this interesting testamentary declaration is 
itself no less interesting. It proved impossible, apparently, to 
formulate definitions of “idleness,” “vice,” and ‘‘virtue” with 
sufficient clarity for use as legal criteria for the distribution of 
property. At any rate, the execution of the will, so far as its 
discretionary aspects were concerned, was abandoned. The 
trouble was, as anyone can see who gives the matter a mo- 
ment’s thought, that the document tried to impose concepts 
and techniques appropriate to one set of conditions upon an- 
other set of conditions in which those concepts and techniques 
had no meaning. 

I was struck by this curious biographical incident when I 
came upon it recently in Mr. Grattan’s account of The Three 
Jameses, for it seemed an excellent illustration of the kind of 
confusion that is likely to beset many of us in the complex 
relations of life, particularly the kind of confusion that often 
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results from a serious endeavor to do what seems right and 
necessary. 

For many years I have been attending conferences of deans 
of graduate schools. I may say, I think, that I have attended 
these meetings with a considerable degree of optimism, 
anxious as I have been to broaden my notion of the functions 
of my office of dean through conversation and formal dis- 
cussion with others engaged in like duties. But I have become 
increasingly impatient with myself and—I am sorry to confess 
it—with others, for I cannot help feeling that we have been 
talking beside the essential point. We have felt a high sense 
of responsibility, but we have taken a wrong way to carry 
it out. 

In these deans’ conferences the topics have been mostly on 
surveys of what has been going on in the world of graduate 
administration, surveys which have been carefully and statis- 
tically tabulated and from which have been drawn up, in good 
scientific method, statements of what may be regarded ‘“‘best 
current practices.’ Out of these statements have been 
evolved, with careful manipulation perhaps, sets of “‘minimum 
requirements” to which graduate schools that make preten- 
sions to respectability are rather expected to adhere. And 
then further surveys have been made to discover how closely 
the minimum requirements have been followed, with solemn 
conclusions that two-thirds do and one-third doesn’t do this or 
that. Even though there has been little talk of minimum re- 
quirements per se —‘“‘we must do something to standardize our 
degrees’’— the point of orientation from which the discussion 
has started and to which it has inevitably returned has been 
the assumed implication that minimum standards do or should 
exist, and let no dog bark who thinks otherwise. The results, 
I think, are as disastrous as those which overtook Mr. James’s 
will, and because of a similar inability to formulate definitions. 


II 


I once saw a movie short which showed a man riding a 
bicycle. He had some kind of scientific apparatus in his mouth 
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which measured his expenditure of energy as he rode. Then 
followed a picture of a woman engaged in the same process. 
The conclusion of the matter, on the data of the experiment, 
was that one used a greater amount of energy than the other. 

More than we realize, we think in terms of numbers and 
define our values in terms of quantity. In fact, I suspect there 
are persons who would go so far as to be unwilling to call by 
the word knowledge, as distinct, for instance, from percep- 
tion, anything but this scientific kind of knowledge—infor- 
mation of quantity and the inference derived therefrom. 
They would be skeptical to accept as rea/ any elements in their 
experience which they had not subjected, or which they could 
not subject, if put to it, to measurement. 

Measuring and tabulating and drawing inferences have 
their proper sphere. Outside that sphere they do not mean 
much; philosophical speculation, for example, though admit- 
tedly not measurable, is none the less a significant and for 
most persons, an inescapable activity of the mind. Similarly 
in art or in religion, the genuineness of the appeals which they 
make and to which we respond are quite different from the 
appeal of quantity. I am definitely convinced that the seat of 
dissatisfaction with present educational procedure is right 
here in our very general concept and practice of education as a 
quantitative, measurable process. 

Not long ago the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching issued a study of the relations of secondary 
schools and higher education in Pennsylvania, entitled The 
Student and His Knowledge. ‘This study is an interesting 
piece of work. It starts with a statement which is the under- 
lying postulate of the whole book, namely, that “the element 
of knowledge is the one element that has always been recog- 
nized as constituting the core of any genuine [educational } 
products,” and proceeds to an exposition of this thesis. 


Knowledge is the product of thought, and not only or chiefly its raw 
material. One starts with fresh impressions and steadily refines their 
relationship until they harmonize in a sequence of consistent ideas... . 
Thus, according to this view, all education is unavoidably intellectual. 
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Its business is to make clear which ideas are true and valuable, which 
are dubious or trivial, which deserve emotional support, and why.’ 











Then arises the problem. If, as the investigators admit, 
‘Education is an exceedingly complex product,” and if, as 
they are purporting to do, they are conducting a survey, how 
are the elements of education thus defined to be measured? 
Unconcernedly dismissing the fundamental question of how to 
determine which ideas are true and valuable, the surveyors 
take refuge under a shelter which they find conveniently at 
hand. ‘Certain of these elements,” they hope, “may even- 
tually yield to satisfactory measurement. Thus far, however, 
for only one element are trustworthy comparable measure- 
ments available, namely an individual’s fabric of ideas—his 
knowledge, together with certain of his simpler skills.” This 
condition, as the investigators flatter themselves, is very ‘‘for- 
tunate,”’ inasmuch as “‘an item of knowledge called for in the 
tests is significant because it bears to other knowledge exact 
relationships which only clear thinking can have produced.” 
This, to me, sounds much better than it is. In the first 
place, while the data of inference may be exact, the inferences 
of relationships are not and cannot be exact. They are noth- 
ing more or less than interpretations of factual data, and as 
such are subject to personal factors of previous training and 
experience and intelligence within the interpreter himself. 
Not being exact, how can they be reduced to questions and 
answers scorable with the accuracy of a mechanical score 

























sheet ? 
In the second place, what are called ideas and relationships 


are ultimately, for the purposes of the test, merely the factual 
material on which the relationships are built. It is an inspir- 
ing thing to say that “the awareness of the relationships which 
the item sustains is thinking, and producing that awareness 
is education.” But again, I do not see how thinking can be 









1 The Student and His Knowledge, reprinted from Bulletin Number 29 (New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1938), p. 6. 
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measured and graded; and I very much suspect that the survey 
did not so measure and so grade it. I very much suspect, fur- 
ther, that talk of “ideas” and “relationships” and “thinking” 
is only camouflage for the truth that dare not be exposed— 
that all that was actually tested or could be tested was the 
amount of the student’s factual information, which is quite a 
different thing. The study is vitiated, to my way of thinking, 
by the inevitable discrepancy between what it attempted to do 
and what it actually did. 

I have one further remark. ‘The inquiry deplores only the 
fact that its examinations were necessarily as limited as they 
were, and that still more comprehensive measures could not 
have been applied.” I am not sure that I altogether sympa- 
thize with this expression of regret, for I find in the remark a 
very typical statement of an all too prevalent attitude. Dis- 
satisfied with the lack of professional skills in the schools of 
earlier generations, we have shifted to the other extreme. The 
teaching process has become less significant than the process 
of testing the products of that teaching. The means have be- 
come the end. I cite this matter of the Carnegie inquiry be- 
cause it is a pertinent illustration of the confusion of serious- 
minded persons which I mentioned at the beginning of this 
discussion. 

Once upon a time I visited a fourth-grade schoolroom. All 
around me were youngsters at work on a trial page of prob- 
lems in arithmetic, supposedly preparing themselves to work 
the real or test problems on the following page. But these 
youngsters were assiduously working their trial problems 
wrong. The teacher apparently believed that they would 
work the test problems right. I said to this fourth-grade 
teacher, “You have a quiet and orderly schoolroom. When 
do you teach?’ The scores on the test problems, I was told, 
could be checked with a score card and entered in a grade 
book. That was all that mattered. 

I protest that there is more to education than this. And I 
protest that such emphasis on tests and measurements has 
thrown the entire procedure out of proportion. Education is 
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indeed “‘an exceedingly complex product.” Does it follow, be- 
cause only one of the many factors can supposedly be isolated 
and measured, that the other factors, even in their unmeasured 
and perhaps unmeasurable status, can be ignored without 
serious results? Does it not create a false impression of the 
whole to base the interpretation of that whole upon the inter- 


pretation of one of its elements? And where do you get in 
the end? 


Ill 


In the meeting of graduate deans—‘‘which set me off 
a-writing first of all’’—the talk, as I have said, concerns itself 
with two often-repeated words, “minimum requirements.” 
These are so often repeated that they indicate not only great 
anxiety on the part of those who utter them but also the search 
for a remedy for a situation with which they do not know how 
to cope. To utter the phrase “minimum requirements”’ is to 
pronounce straight off the cause of the trouble. “Minimum” 
is a quantitative term. It implies commensurable realities 
which can be increased or diminished at will, like the number 
of yards that one may cut from a bolt of cloth, or the amount 
of water one may pour into a bucket. ‘“‘Requirement” is a 
disciplinary term implying an exercising power and obedience 
to it. Together they signify the conditions upon which a de- 
sired goal is made to depend—doing specified amounts in 
specified ways, with resultant success; not doing so, with re- 
sultant failure. Now I do not believe that either quantity or 
discipline in this sense is an appropriate term to apply to the 
relation which should exist between the graduate student and 
the graduate school. 

It is constantly asserted here in America that the graduate 
school is essentially a place for training in scholarly research. 
Well, either it is or it isn’t. We must face both these alterna- 
tive propositions. If the graduate school is the residence of 
scholars, I do not see how minimum requirements can have any 
meaning. Scholarship is not the addition or accumulation of 
facts; nor is its accomplishment complete when it has fulfilled 
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a set of specifications external to itself. Scholarship is pri- 
marily an attitude of mind. It is a qualitative rather than a 
quantitative activity. It is an insistence on a sense of right- 
ness for its own sake. It will gather its materials wherever 
they can be found. It will follow clues on its own initiative. 
It will make its own preparations for its self-appointed tasks, 
and it will pay any price. If it leads a man to Madagascar, to 
Madagascar he will go. 

We are so entangled in the machinery of numbers and re- 
quirements based on them that we cannot free ourselves to 
understand that numbers and requirements are the least ele- 
ment in the matter. The graduate student comes to the grad- 
uate school with something very like a lump of clay in his 
hands. His business and ours is not so much to add to the 
mass of the lump as to mold it; to transform its shapelessness, 
its amorphous incongruity, into a coherent, homogeneous 
whole with an individual and inherent design; to integrate it 
according to its self-contained pattern. The mind of the 
scholar, whether student or teacher, is a living thing. It will 
need direction, suggestion, encouragement, advice, warning— 
but requirements, no. 

You will say, ‘“‘We do not mean to be specific about what the 
student must do. We only mean to indicate the general level 
of attainment he must reach.”’ Then why not be honest? He 
must write, let us say, “‘an acceptable thesis.” Why ‘“‘must’’? 
If he is a research scholar, he will. To what extent “accept- 
able’? To whom, and under what conditions? What scale 
is there for measuring the product of any scholar’s work? 
Why not frankly acknowledge that the whole matter reduces 
itself to a matter of judgment? And why not admit the re- 
sponsibility for making that judgment? 

So much for the first alternative. Now for the second— 
that the graduate school is not a place for scholars. It is, I 
believe, this second alternative that is the root of our uneasi- 
ness. We could probably agree that the scholars can look out 
for themselves. It is the other fellows who need watching, 
those who regard the graduate school as a series of hurdles 
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to be leapt over before a money-earning diploma can be 
secured; who put the school on the defensive, who would get 
by with murder if they could? They are the problem children. 
What are we to do with them? 

Either a graduate student can make something of himself 
or he can’t. If he can, he will develop. If he can’t or is not 
willing to try, let us in all honesty tell him that we can have no 
trafic with him. No one could be more generous than I in 
willingness to give every man his chance, but it does not take 
forever to find the stuff he is made of. But no. We stand 
helpless in the face of his demand. We lack the courage to 
tell him that his place is not with us. We set up, instead, a 
set of minimum requirements, and we say to him, “You take 
a certain number of courses, you practice up your foreign 
languages a bit, you take certain tests, and we'll see you 
through.” Such procedure consoles us in our cowardice; at 
least we have given him something to think about, we have 
saved face, and the name of the institution is still safe from 
charges of laxity because, forsooth, we have requirements 
which he who runs may read. 

The situation is farcical. Your student who is dutifully ful- 
filling “minimum requirements” isn’t anything, he never was 
anything, and he will never be anything. And no set of laws 
ever devised or to be devised to substitute quantity for quality 
can make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Yet in all these 
years, I have heard only one discussion that even touched on 
the fundamental point in the question, namely, the quality of 
the graduate student himself. We have spent hours devising 
means to protect ourselves within our doors without a single 
thought that perhaps the best way would have been to shut the 
door in his face. 


IV 


The business of the graduate school is with scholars—labor- 
ers in the field of learning. I close with a few lines from Rus- 
kin which express concisely what I have tried, less effectively, 
to say: 
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Above all, in our dealings with the souls of other men, we are to take 
care how we check, by severe requirement or narrow caution, efforts 
which might otherwise lead to a noble issue. . . . This is what we have 
to do with our laborers; to look for the thoughtful part of them, and 
get that out of them. .. . Understand this clearly: You can teach a man 
to draw a straight line, and to cut one . . . and to copy and carve any 
number of given lines or forms, with admirable speed and perfect pre- 
cision; .. . but if you ask him to think about any of those forms, to con- 
sider if he cannot find any better in his head, he stops; . . . he thinks, 
and ten to one he thinks wrong; ten to one he makes a mistake in the 
first touch he gives to his work as a thinking being. But you have made 
a man of him for all that. He was only a machine before, an animated 
tocol. And observe, you are put to a stern choice in this matter. 





Educational Objectives and 
Teacher Education’ 
By EDMUND E. DAY 


HATEVER external calm we may succeed in maintain- 

VW ing these days, there lies underneath in each of us a 
deep and disturbing anxiety. The ideals and aspira- 

tions we have treasured, the peace we have cherished, the very 
essentials of our established way of life—all these and more 
are in jeopardy. Although there was something of this same 
ominous uncertainty when this state-wide program looking to- 
ward improved teacher education was launched a year ago, 
there is a great deal more uncertainty today. Nevertheless I 
venture to think that, however seriously our program may have 
been affected by the course of recent events, it retains all of its 
initial significance. It is as relevant to the state and national 
interests of September 1940 as it was to those of September 
1939. It is an indispensable part of our developing program 
of national defense. If we are not to go totalitarian and 
seek the solution of our national problems through force, we 
have no alternative but to look to education for dealing effec- 
tively with the momentous issues with which we are now con- 
fronted. Basically our national defense is not primarily a 
matter of military, naval, and aeronautical forces; the great 
fortifications with which we must be particularly concerned 
are comprehended in the concept of our national morale. In 
this quarter, if authoritarian systems of compulsion are to be 
avoided, education—formal and informal—must be depended 
upon to provide necessary defenses. In the long run, the best 
safeguards against totalitarianism lie in a consolidated, ade- 
quately stabilized, progressive, free society. Educational 
undertakings of a comprehensive sort are indispensable in the 


* Read at the Conference on Teacher Education, held by the Committee on 
Teacher Education, Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of 
New York, at Cornell University, Ithaca, September 9-14, 1940. 
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creation of such a social order. The prompt improvement of 
public education in this country, and therewith the prompt im- 
provement of teacher education, must be regarded as an essen- 
tial! component of any program of comprehensive national de- 
fense. 

It is self-evident that teacher education is to be improved 
either through an improvement of the methods now employed 
in producing teachers, the goals of such education remaining 
substantially as they are, or through an extension and eleva- 
tion of the objectives of such education, these changes of pur- 
pose resulting in the desired improvement of the outcomes. 
This evening I propose to direct your attention to those ad- 
vances in teacher education which can be achieved only through 
greater clarification and fundamental reorganization of the 
expressed purposes of education. After all, the improve- 
ment of teacher education is a corollary of the improvement 
of education. Here at the beginning of this conference some- 
thing needs to be said about what the improved teachers will 
be expected to accomplish after their improved education has 
become effective. Inquiry along this line leads us back to the 
functions of education in a democracy and the extent to which 
these functions are being recognized in current educational 
procedures. 

In contemporary American society, the functions of educa- 
tion are pluralistic, not monistic; they are manifold and varied, 
not unitary. For example, we educate for one type of specific 
purpose in a medical internship or in a course in advanced 
mechanics in the upper division of a college of arts and sci- 
ences, but with a very different type of educational intent when 
we conduct a nursery school or provide a course in American 
history in a public high school. So, up and down the educa- 
tional scale we recognize readily a wide variety of educational 
objectives. In my opinion, a good deal of the argument and 
confusion which has occurred in the discussion of education 
and of teacher training has arisen from a failure to identify 
these variant purposes of education. 

The purposes of education being divergent, different instruc- 
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tional techniques and different sorts of teaching personnel 
clearly are in order. Our Committee on Teacher Education’s 
present interest is largely in general public education at the 
elementary and secondary school levels. This concentration of 
interest does not imply that there is no need for improvement 
in the education of a college teacher—far from it. It is my 
considered opinion that we have done too little about the pro- 
fessional education of the college teacher. The day is coming 
when we shall do much more about these teachers; but that is 
another story, and in any sustained effort along that line it 
must be frankly recognized that there are peculiar obstacles 
which do not exist, at any rate in anything like the same 
dimensions, at the lower levels of general education. While 
college education still resists rather stoutly any attempt at ap- 
praisal of classroom instruction, elementary and secondary 
school education has long since accustomed itself to a large 
amount of critical self-examination. This greatly facilitates 
the process of continuous improvement of general education 
at these levels. 

In seeking to effect improvements of teacher education in 
the elementary and secondary schools, the committee is not 
disposed to concern itself for the time being with programs of 
technical or strictly vocational instruction. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the committee may later think it best to direct some 
attention to the education of teachers for such special areas, 
but for the present the committee’s concern will be with general 
education, and with the better education of teachers for this 
large and exceedingly important part of the program in our 
public schools. 

What, broadly speaking, are the purposes of general educa- 
tion at all levels? Fundamentally the function of education of 
the general type is the transmission of the culture, using the 
term culture in the sociological or anthropological sense. In 
this sense the term culture covers a great complex of customs, 
habits, attitudes, manners, institutional practices, beliefs, 
ideals, all of which characterize the particular society in ques- 
tion. At an early age, we learn to stand on our feet and 
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master a certain type of locomotion; we learn to speak a com- 
mon language; we get acquainted with a certain number sys- 
tem; we become accustomed to thinking of time in terms of a 
given calendar; we dress after the fashion of our time and 
our class; we behave at the table in accord with certain ac- 
cepted manners. There are certain things we do only in pri- 
vate, not in public; we recognize the prevailing dictates of 
modesty and decorum. We organize for our productive en- 
terprises after an accepted form of organization and pro- 
cedure. In general we respect private property. We drive 
our automobiles according to certain established rules, at any 
rate approximately so. We have certain institutions which we 
respect and to which we give a variety of services. Any list 
of this sort of the things which characterize our society could 
be, of course, almost indefinitely extended. All such things, 
put together, constitute our culture. 

All of these facets of established culture have been acquired 
by the members of society largely through education, either 
formal or informal. A great many different agencies con- 
tribute to this education—the family, the church, the neigh- 
borhood, the gang, the local community, the press, the film, 
the radio, the school. For the most part, all general educa- 
tion, whether formal or informal, whether implemented 
through the school or through other social interests or agen- 
cies, is designed to transmit the culture. 

Every society is interested in its own self-preservation; it is 
concerned that its particular form be passed on to succeeding 
generations without radical change. Most societies will tol- 
erate a measure of change from generation to generation, but 
no society will provide intentionally for its own disruption. 
This is tantamount to saying that the schools cannot reason- 
ably be looked upon to work revolution. This is just as true 
in a so-called free society as it is in one that is openly author- 
itarian. Our own society in America is no exception to this. 

American society, as it has been developed in the North 
American continent, is committed to the ideals of democracy. 
American schools are expected to contribute to the preserva- 
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tion of the democratic system. This responsibility they share 
with other social agencies which contribute to general educa- 
tion in diverse and important ways. Some of the agencies 
which in times past have carried the larger share of the 
burden of general education have, during more recent times, 
been shedding considerable parts of this responsibility. This 
certainly has been true of the family and of the church. Those 
responsibilities for the education of youth which are no longer 
being carried by the family and the church have been taken 
over by the school in considerable measure, though in part 
they have not yet been expressly lodged anywhere. By and 
large it is safe to say that the social agency which has the best 
chance of discharging successfully the great responsibility of 
transmitting the culture is the educational system maintained 
through public support. Certainly at the present time it is 
axiomatic that the American school has a grave responsibility 
in the continuous transmission of American democracy as a 
form of progressive free society. 

This profoundly important responsibility of public educa- 
tion in this country, if it is clearly recognized and effec- 
tively implemented, would seem to call for a serious reorgani- 
zation of American education in a variety of directions. What 
is needed is a frank acknowledgment of the responsibility, not 
in vague generalities, but in concrete details of carefully re- 
considered school programs. I am convinced that the public 
schools of this country have not earnestly and intelligently 
considered the nature of their responsibility in the transmission 
of our culture in its basic social, political, and moral ingredi- 
ents. This failure is due in part to the fact that it has not 
been anyone’s job to think of educational responsibilities in just 
these terms. Education in this country has been organized 
largely in terms of traditional disciplines of the mind. Thus 
the schools have taught the mother tongue and certain other 
languages. They have taught number systems from the 
simplest arithmetic to advanced mathematics. They have 
taught elements of science and technology. They have in- 
troduced a few units of instruction of history and the social 
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studies. Put together, all these elements have produced an 
essentially segmented whole, rather well done in its individual 
parts but not producing in combination the essential total 
effect. 

The important point is that we need to see more clearly 
than we have that no aggregate of individual subject-matter 
disciplines can be expected to give any assurance that certain 
essentials of the existing culture in America will be effectively 
transmitted from generation to generation. The schools may 
give young people a thorough mastery of the mother tongue, 
of the basic number system, of the elements of science and 
technology, and even a measure of social understanding, with- 
out providing these young people with any clear insight into 
what is meant by progressive democracy, or a forward-mov- 
ing free society. Certainly there is nothing about an aggre- 
gate of subject-matter disciplines that will guarantee any en- 
during loyalties to the society in which the schools are carry- 
ing on their educational programs. Unhappily, as matters now 
stand, hundreds of thousands of our young people come to 
think of democracy as little more than that formal government 
under which all are privileged to do what they like. Certainly 
hosts of our young people are not today coming to realize 
that free society can be maintained only as the free citizens 
render a common service in a common cause. Specialties of 
the sort which are commonly taught in the schools, valuable as 
they may be in carrying on the culture, are not the most im- 
portant elements of the culture. If we are to improve general 
education and the education of teachers, we must concern our- 
selves more intelligently and earnestly with the major func- 
tions of the schools in transmitting progressively the essential 
attributes of the free society in which we are all now privileged 
to live. That is the fundamental assignment for education 
and for teachers in America. 

If it is agreed that this is the nature of the fundamental re- 
sponsibility of the schools, large questions of reorientation and 
reorganization become inescapable. Without losing sight of 
some of the problems with which we have been concerned, we 
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must entertain others. While we continue our efforts to im- 
prove instruction in the three R’s, or in the so-called essentials 
—we must devote much more of our education to the ways 
and means of securing certain other outcomes in our school 
programs. 

As you registered this afternoon each one of you received a 
copy of Education and the Defense of American Democracy, 
issued by the Educational Policies Commission. In this pam- 
phlet, which I commend to your individual attention, you will 
find the problem of national defense separated into three 
parts. The third of these has to do with moral rearmament. 
It is my firm conviction that it is the adequate moral or spir- 
itual defense of our way of life which is going to be most diffi- 
cult to achieve. How are we going to effect adequate unifica- 
tion of the American people? How are we going to remove 
the forces which threaten to disrupt our national life? How 
are we going to instill that sense of loyalty and devotion which 
will lead to an adequate consecration of the citizenry of the 
country to the common purpose and ideals of our American 
way of life? These questions do not belong exclusively to the 
schools but, in my opinion, they do belong in substantial meas- 
ure to the schools. I believe that, if this conference is to talk 
constructively about improved teacher education in the 1940's, 
it will have to move promptly toward a sustained consideration 
of these very matters. 

We hear much discussion of the professionalization of the 
public school teacher. On campuses like this, there are likely 
to be rather violent divergences of view as to the desirability 
of any professionalization of the teacher. If by “professional- 
izing a teacher” is meant giving a teacher a misdirected train- 
ing in how to teach with no command of what to teach, then, 
of course, professionalizing stands self-condemned. If, how- 
ever, what is meant is giving the teacher an adequate under- 
standing of what teaching is about and what it is designed to 
accomplish, a thorough understanding of the process of learn- 
ing as well as of teaching, and a thoroughgoing knowledge of 
the nature of the human material which underlies this process 
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of learning, if what is meant is giving the teacher an adequate 
understanding of the nature of the devotion to public interest 
which goes with this great vocation, then the more we pro- 
fessionalize, the better. In one way or another, we shall have 
to break through the complacency which exists in a good many 
quarters with regard to the adequacy of training for teaching 
when it has failed to effect anything more than a technical 
equipment in an area of specialization. 

In short, I think that we stand at a place in the broad high- 
way on which education has traveled where we must decide 
very definitely which of two roads we are going to take. I 
myself do not believe that it is necessary to think of these 
roads in terms of any contrast between the essentialists and the 
progressives. The essentialists have been serving an excellent 
purpose. In so far as they have failed to recognize some of 
the larger responsibilities of education which the progressives 
have been emphasizing, they have been “offside.””’ We can 
professionalize partly in terms of an improved performance 
within specified limitations, some of which relate to the specific 
disciplines. ‘Thus I think we can improve the teaching of 
English; the teaching of mathematics can likewise be improved 
to great advantage. The same is true of history, music, and 
what not. At the same time we need to assume added respon- 
sibilities which, up to this time, we have largely neglected. 
These responsibilities relate to the establishment of ideas, at- 
titudes, understandings, loyalties, all of which are of the very 
essence of the living of free men in a free society. We must find 
ways and means of holding this system of ours despite the 
strains and stresses now placed upon it. We can do this by a 
constructive, farseeing program of innovation. We need in- 
novation in the American schools, and I hope that this com- 
mittee, operating on the profoundly important subject of 
teacher education, will make large contributions along this line 
and that it will do so soon. 





A Proposed Integrating Program for 
Liberal Arts Colleges 


By HAROLD FLETCHER LEE 


tives and programs are being relentlessly scrutinized and 

traditional curricula are being hastily revised. These 
studies and changes are made all too frequently without the 
helpful guidance of an intelligent educational philosophy 
which reflects the social needs of American life today. Among 
liberal arts colleges, confused educational theories and prac- 
tices are especially manifest. There are some who explain the 
dilemma of these institutions as results of the dynamic char- 
acter of our society or as consequences of the chailenging com- 
petition of teachers colleges and technical schools. 

Some educators visualize the liberal arts college as an in- 
stitution whose useful days are passé. Others insist that the 
liberal arts college is standing today at the crossroads and that 
only a reconstructed educational philosophy and a reorganized 
program of action can save this historic institution from a 
slow but eventual death. Still others conceive the liberal arts 
college as the institution par excellence for the conservation 
and revitalization of the democratic way of life. Unfor- 
tunately the die-hard reactionaries remain ever in our midst 
and thunder forth their cries for the maintenance of the edu- 
cational status quo and for the perpetuation of traditional 
liberal arts programs in all their pristine glory. 

Against this background of educational confusion a point 
of view recently voiced by some educators takes on especial 
significance. It is the view of these educators that while every 
liberal arts course can contribute in some measure to citizen- 
ship, this objective cannot become the chief purpose of the 
liberal arts college which exists, in a democracy at least, pri- 
marily to serve individuals. Since this view is so highly typical 
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of the conflicting character of the thinking of many liberal arts 
apologists, we feel impelled to write this article with the hope 
of clarifying the issue. 

We are here proposing an integrated program for liberal 
arts colleges which is posited specifically upon some recent de- 
velopments in the sciences, and also upon the social philosophy 
of education which recognizes democracy as a distinctive way 
of life. It is suggested that the entire curricular offerings, 
methodology, and administrative organization of the tradi- 
tional liberal arts college should be revised, reinterpreted, and 
effectively coordinated in the light of one major purpose or 
aim which would be: 

To guide and direct the growth of students through rich, 
varied, and significant experiences to the end that intelligence 
may be liberated for democractic personal and social living. 

When this major purpose is analyzed, a number of specific 
functions are discovered, among which the following are pos- 
sibly the most significant : 

I. The development of sound and healthy individuals (in- 
clusive of desirable attitudes toward both the mental and the 
physical aspects of one’s organism). 

II. A rational use of experience (in each student’s personal 
and social living). 

III. Recognition of each student’s peculiar capacities, in- 
terests, and needs. 

IV. The development of interests in the materials of litera- 
ture, art, physical and biological sciences, and the social sci- 
ences as evidence of what man has achieved and as a basis for 
creative thinking relative to current social problems and 
conflicts. 

V. An integrated and functional view of knowledge relating 
to recent social problems and social living. 

VI. An understanding of the fundamental principles of 
vocational and industrial aspects of life, accompanied by op- 
portunities to apply these principles. 

VII. The development of specialized interests, along with 
opportunities to realize them; and an integration of knowl- 
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edge relevant to each student’s chosen field of work and his 
specialized interests. 

VIII. The development of attitudes and a social philosophy 
which will make for intelligent moral living and citizenship. 

Let us emphasize here that the specific items listed above 
are not to be considered as separate objectives. We do not 
at all consider them to be distinctive. On the contrary, we are 
proposing merely one major objective for the liberal arts col- 
lege. The specifics listed above are to be considered as merely 
functional aspects of our one basic purpose for the liberal arts 
college or—to express the same idea a little differently—they 
are specific areas of college life in which the basic purpose will 
operate. 

Function I refers to the development of sound and healthy 
individuals. Along with the statement of the function, a sug- 
gestion was made that physical and health education have as 
their additional goals the acquisition by the student of desir- 
able attitudes toward both the physical and mental aspects of 
one’s organism. ‘Teachers in liberal arts colleges sometimes 
believe that an institution’s responsibilities for the health of 
its students should be placed exclusively on departments of 
health, physical education, and athletics. But since the pos- 
session of mental and physical health and of desirable atti- 
tudes and habits with regard to health are the foundation of 
all personal happiness and achievement, such a restriction of 
an institution’s responsibilities is untenable. The modern in- 
stitution of higher education cannot afford to depend on mere 
compartmentalization of functions to effect specific results. 
Perhaps certain divisions or departments (as they tradi- 
tionally have been called) of physical and health education 
will bear the greater share of functional service in these re- 
spects. Nevertheless, liberal arts colleges will need to take 
advantage of all resources available in the entire institution 
which are in any degree capable of administering to the stu- 
dents’ physical and mental health. 

In connection with the carrying out of this functional aspect 
of the basic purpose of the liberal arts college, a substantial 
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contribution can be made toward developing good citizens by 
liberating intelligence in students. This can be achieved if all 
the curricular experiences, designed to develop desirable atti- 
tudes toward and habits of mental and physical health, would 
be so organized and directed that the student could see the 
conflicts which he entertains along these lines—as well as the 
implications of the traditional beliefs, attitudes, and habits 
which he cherishes. 

Function II pertains to a rational (creative) use of experi- 
ences on the part of the student. In the brief note or com- 
ment which followed the statement of Function II, it was sug- 
gested that the function implies that the student should build 
the habit of using his experiences rationally (creatively) in his 
personal and social living. ‘This statement implies that one 
of the prime objectives of the liberal arts college might be 
that of teaching the student to organize facts and principles 
in such a way that he will reach intelligent conclusions. 

Specifically, this objective indicates that teachers have the 
definite responsibility of teaching students to think and of 
helping them to make this type of high-grade mental activity 
a habit. This responsibility becomes all the more urgent if 
the liberal arts college is to build its program, in the light of 
recent developments, in the new organismic psychology which 
insists that intelligence is created by rich and varied environ- 
mental experiences and that thinking is the way or method by 
which growth takes place. Furthermore, the social philosophy 
which conceives democracy as a way of life and which, con- 
sequently, makes as its only supreme value the extension of the 
areas in which individuals participate in common interests and 
purposes, strongly reinforces this function for the liberal arts 
college. 

Function III, as one will recall, suggests that a basic func- 
tion of the liberal arts college might be that of stimulating 
and giving direction to the fullest possible development of 
each student in terms of his peculiar capacities, interests, and 
needs. This function certainly deserves a place in a list of 
responsibilities of the liberal arts college for two reasons. In 
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the first place, educators are increasingly realizing that democ- 
racy does mean—so far as education is concerned—that 
society pledges itself through its schools to provide each stu- 
dent an opportunity to secure maximum personal development. 
It seems perfectly clear to many educationists that an individ- 
ual is able to live the richest and most satisfying life possible 
for him only when he has developed in terms of his peculiar 
capacities, interests, and needs. In the second place, Function 
III should be included in an analysis of our major purpose for 
the liberal arts college because society itself grows richer and 
finer only when it possesses distinctive individuals who, be- 
cause they are unique, are capable of giving it impetus. 

Function IV refers to the development of interests in the 
materials of literature, art, physical and biological sciences, 
and the social sciences as evidence of what man has achieved 
and as a basis for creative thinking relative to current social 
problems and conflicts. In stating this function we are not 
making a plea for the traditional social heritage function of 
liberal arts education (we decidedly reject it) nor for such 
current subject-matter curricular divisional areas as are 
typified by the general education program of the University of 
Chicago. 

This function is intended to mean exactly what it says. We 
are suggesting that the liberal arts college today must make 
accessible to the student guided curricular experiences in all of 
these fields—not for the purpose of mere intellectual acquisi- 
tion of facts as ends in themselves, but as a means of acquiring 
vicarious experiences as a basis for creative thinking. When 
one engages in creative thinking relative to the numerous per- 
sonal and social problems of our intricate industrialized civil- 
ization, one should understand what man through the ages has 
achieved, or has failed to achieve, as a result of his experiences. 
One should evaluate these vicarious experiences of the human 
race in the light of one’s own personal experiences in living. 
The liberal arts college should accept as one of its very im- 
portant functions the responsibility of guiding students in 
their efforts to make such evaluations. Rich experiences of 
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this nature freely release intelligence in the student and con- 
tribute to the development of the type of citizen who can make 
his substantial contributions to the society of which he is a 
part. Furthermore, such experiences should stimulate further 
personal interests which the individual can follow up through- 
out his life for his own personal enjoyment and enrichment. 
But here again, these personal interests enable the individual 
to participate more intelligently and to contribute more richly 
to society. The result is a more constructive citizenship. 

Function V pertains to an integrated and functional view 
of knowledge relating to recent social problems and social 
living. To develop a satisfactory interpretation of Function 
V, it becomes necessary to comment briefly upon evolving con- 
ceptions of a liberal arts education. A thoroughly adequate 
treatment of a matter of such importance would demand that 
it be treated as a significant historical problem in higher edu- 
cation. This broad outlook on the problem would necessitate 
a precise, thorough, and comprehensive presentation of chang- 
ing ideas concerning a liberal education from classical days 
to educational theories of the present, democratic America. 
An interpretation of this scope does not come within the pur- 
pose of this paper. 

Here, we merely desire to call attention to the fact that 
even as late as a decade or so ago a liberal education was in- 
terpreted frequently in terms of generalities and eclectic ex- 
pressions such as “‘culture’’ and preparation for “social leader- 
ship.” The process by which this so-called liberal education 
was achieved all too frequently consisted of an endeavor to 
“stuff”? a student with lifeless classical languages and litera- 
ture or to vary the ingredients with a proportionate amount 
of scientific information—all of which, in numerous cases, the 
student accepted without proper assimilation and without 
gaining broader insights into the problems of his own environ- 
ing life. An education of this character was justified upon an 
erroneous belief in class education—education for a wealthy, 
leisured group—or upon the equally mistaken assumption that 
a student could abruptly leave the cloistered walls and aca- 
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demic atmosphere of the university and assume social leader- 
ship in a modern, scientific world which is almost bewildered 
by the perplexities of unsolved sociological, economic, and po- 
litical problems. 

Recently some of the world’s finest thinkers have begun 
to question severely the alleged objectives of colleges which 
purport to give a liberal education. And they have begun to 
criticize even more severely the process by means of which 
many colleges seek to carry out these objectives. The pro- 
gressive thinkers and students in the field of higher education 
would greatly prefer to interpret a liberal education in terms 
of a process which creates intelligent men and women, capable 
of a high degree of independent thinking, able to make con- 
tinuous readjustments to an ever-changing social order, and 
sufficiently informed concerning crucial societal problems so 
that they are able and willing to serve their state and nation 
as constructive citizens. In defining the functions of the liberal 
arts college, we enlist ourselves under the banner of the pro- 
gressive students of higher education mentioned above. 

It is apparent that those of us who are concerned with the 
liberal arts college might help in more than one way in an 
endeavor to make possible for our students guided experiences 
which will facilitate the integrating of knowledge concerning 
social problems. First, we might broaden our concept of the 
evidences of growth and of the outcomes of education. The 
students of problems of higher education who are more ad- 
vanced in their thinking refuse to restrict the learning products 
of education to some acquired information, a measure of ap- 
preciation, a few specific abilities, habits, and skills. Educa- 
tional outcomes, these thinkers believe, must be evaluated also 
in terms of understandings, and insights (meanings), capacity 
to do creative thinking, and acquisition of many desirable 
personal and social attitudes. Especially those of us who 
accept the recent organismic psychology which considers learn- 
ing to be the continuous, unitary growth of active human or- 
ganisms will be concerned with all these evidences of growth. 
Second, we might endeavor to think of all these outcomes of 
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learning in the light of their possible application to the prob- 
lems of living. The liberal arts college can make a student’s 
education more pragmatic by means of the use of frequent 
illustrations drawn from the social world outside of the col- 
lege, by means of encouraging wide and varied readings con- 
cerning life problems pertinent to course offerings, and by 
means of setting up a college atmosphere potently charged 
with concern for social issues. 

Function VI deals with an understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of vocational aspects of life, accompanied 
by an opportunity to apply them. Actually, this function im- 
plies that a continuous effort should be made to liberate the 
student’s intelligence with reference to certain significant eco- 
nomic aspects of vocational and industrial life. Experience 
indicates that in these areas of our society, conflicts and con- 
tradictions abound. ‘They exist in the thinking and behaving 
of the liberal arts student because he has been nourished in a 
social environment which is itself sadly confused relative to 
the more typical aspects of our society. A liberal arts college 
should consider as one of its fortunate opportunities the re- 
sponsibility of guiding the student into a functional under- 
standing of some of the most significant economic principles 
upon which the structure of much of our vocational and in- 
dustrial life is built. If the liberal arts college provides for 
its students experiences which are integrating along these 
lines, it will indicate not only that it has shaken off the classi- 
cal dualism which in the past has caused it to separate the 
traditionally cultural aspects of curriculum from the practical, 
but that in addition it seriously desires to develop intelligent 
citizens. 

Function VII refers to the development of specialized in- 
terests, along with opportunities to realize them, and an inte- 
gration of knowledge relevant to each student’s chosen field 
of work and his specialized interests. Recently there has been 
much discussion of specialization in the liberal arts college. 
The literature on higher education is replete with “new plans” 
of every variety and description. But we are not concerned 
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here with advocating any particular “plan.” Rather, we are 
here concerned with the relation of specialization to our basic 
objective. Our position is that the liberal arts college must 
provide curricular experiences of such variety and scope for 
its students that each student may discover some area of inter- 
est and begin the more intensive exploration of this area. Such 
a function is quite in line with our conception of democracy as 
‘‘a distinctive way of life’; for in a democratic society indi- 
viduals are free to make contributions in terms of their ca- 
pacities. Such a function, then, should permit a liberal arts 
graduate to make a substantial contribution to a democratic 
society. But in connection with these specialized curricular 
experiences, as well as with other experiences of the liberal 
arts student, the several basic principles which follow should 
operate: 

1. The curriculum of the specialized areas should not only 
make possible for the student integrating experiences within 
the specialized areas themselves; but, in addition, it should 
make possible for the student integrating experiences as the 
specialized curriculum is viewed in relation to the rest of his 
curriculum. In other words, the student’s total curricular ex- 
periences in the liberal arts college—specialized and unspe- 
cialized experiences—should be so organized and directed 
that they become integrated. 

2. The curriculum of the specialized areas should not only 
make possible creative thinking for the student, but it should 
also contribute to the releasing of a student from the bondage 
of his conflicts. 

3. The curriculum of the specialized area continually should 
be made as functional as possible in terms of the student’s 
problems of personal and social living. 

When a specialized curriculum is organized and directed 
along these lines it liberates intelligence. And by so doing it 
makes constructive citizens for a democratic society. 

Function VIII relates to the development of attitudes and 
a social philosophy which will make for intelligent moral liv- 
ing and citizenship. Clearly implied in this statement is the 
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idea that conduct is merely an overt expression on the part of 
the individual of definite attitudes which he possesses. How- 
ever, even when one detects such a high degree of similarity 
in the subsequent conduct of the same individual as to sug- 
gest the existence of undesirable habits, one must realize that 
the habits thus existing are of the flexible, varying type rather 
than of the fixed, unchanging variety. Thus, according to Dr. 
30de of Ohio State University, these habits exist as attitudes 
on the part of the individual concerned. Therefore, since con- 
duct is fundamentally a matter of attitudes, and since such 
attitudes are usually considered to involve a very definite in- 
tellectual content, they should be acquired by identically the 
same procedure by which the student acquires his other atti- 
tudes toward life and living. This statement means that 
attitudes toward conduct must grow out of the personal experi- 
ences of the student. 

Fostering the development of students who possess sympa- 
thetic insights and understandings of the social world, and or- 
ganizing curricular offerings in such a manner as to liberate 
students from their conflicts and make possible the building 
of a democratic social philosophy is moral education. But 
such curricular experiences are more than moral or character 
education. They are citizenship education as well. Apart 
from such development, moral and citizenship education is 
nonexistent. 

This means that liberal arts colleges will not depend ex- 
clusively upon independent departments of religion and ethics 
to foster the growth of moral individuals; but rather, they 
will use the resources of every area of college life and every 
activity legitimately a part of college life to build attitudes of 
cooperative living. ‘To be sure, in some liberal arts colleges 
certain curricular divisions dealing with religion and ethics 
have resources at their command which can contribute excel- 
lently toward fostering such attitudes toward cooperative 
living, but in the final analysis the special religious curricula 
in a college succeed only when they provide opportunities for 
the student to discover the relationships between the world’s 
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best ethical ideas and his own experiences in living. And cer- 
tainly such curricula must allow for student integration with 
other areas of the college curricula. 

Similarly, it will frequently happen that an institution of 
higher education has excellent resources at its command for 
training in political science or government. In some liberal 
arts colleges this curriculum is to be found in specialized, in- 
dependent departments. In other colleges, it is a part of 
a so-called social science division. It is well that liberal arts 
colleges recently have been giving so much attention to the 
social sciences, for we believe that an adequate social science 
offering, when properly organized and directed, can contribute 
much to the releasing of intelligence in college students. But 
in the light of our basic objective the following facts are true: 

1. To be truly educative the experiences which students 
encounter in the social science course offerings must be truly 
functional; they must be interrelated with life itself; they 
must make possible for the student reflective thinking and 
practical problem solving. 

2. To release intelligence, such curricular offerings must 
be interrelated with the work of other curricular areas of the 
college; they must permit the student to have integrating ex- 
periences; they must permit him to build up a unified, coher- 
ent philosophy of life. 

3. To be truly educative and hence integrating, the curricu- 
lar experiences must be of such a character that the conflicts 
which exist in a student’s thinking and behaving, relative to 
many aspects of social living, are brought to the fore. In 
fact, this should be the chief method by which social science 
teachers guide students. 

But, having given recognition to the contributions which 
the curricular experiences, made possible by well-organized 
and well-staffed social science divisions, can make toward the 
objective of liberating intelligence, we reafirm our belief that 
the entire curricular offering of the college should be recon- 
structed and organized for the purpose of making possible the 
development of good citizens. Furthermore, we believe that 
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all teaching and all administrative organization should be 
directed toward the same end. We have attempted to illus- 
trate and interpret this belief throughout our entire discus- 
sion of an integrating program for a liberal arts college. And 
since we have indicated previously that all curricular experi- 
ences in a liberal arts college should also be experiences which 
will promote moral living, the conclusion must follow that 
education for citizenship, education for moral living, and edu- 
cation for the liberating of intelligence for the promotion of 
the democratic way of living are one and the same. 

In the light of the proposals which have been made in the 
foregoing integrating program, it must be obvious that we 
reject as entirely untenable every set of objectives for the lib- 
eral arts college which has been formulated exclusively in 
terms of the individualization of each student. Furthermore, 
we feel that the responsibilities of American liberal arts col- 
leges to the society that environs them have not been dis- 
charged when some concession has been made to the social 
scientist or the educationist by the admission of citizenship as 
a subordinate objective. We believe with Dewey that society 
and the individual are correlative and that the individual in 
seeking a means to his growth must function ever in terms of 
those who environ him. The liberal arts college, therefore, 
must avoid both the frustrating efforts of an individual stu- 
dent-centered program and the equally fruitless activities of 
a society-centered endeavor. Rather, this institution must 
center its program around the interactive process between the 
participating student and his dynamic environment in order to 
liberate his intelligence for a life of increasing social useful- 
ness. A liberal arts college which embraces a program of 
such breadth will achieve much in the guidance of individual 
growth, while simultaneously providing for the security and 
progress of the society of which it is an institutional part. It 
will understand full well the fact that continuously rich par- 
ticipative experience is not only the gateway to the abundant 
life for each student but also the ultimate goal of an abun- 
dant life for him. At the same time the individual student, 
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in a college life of such character, will be vitally concerned 
with the problems and conflicts of his society. He will be 
aware of changing social conditions; and he will be much 
more capable and willing continuously to reinterpret democ- 
racy in the light of the changing needs of his society. In ad- 
dition he will be much more capable of directing the course of 
changing social life along lines which he believes to be intelli- 
gent and desirable. 





Conscription and the College Man 
By W. RUSSELL TYLOR 


ONSCRIPTION is the drafting of the available designated 
CC man power of a nation without exemptions, apart from 
those specified by law, for the purpose of military train- 
ing and possible service. The man in college who falls within 
the primary age classification of the conscription act is not 
thereby exempt, but is expected to share this responsibility of 
citizenship democratically with his fellows off the campus. Yet 
peacetime conscription in the United States, being an unprece- 
dented departure from the nation’s practice, is a symbol of a 
crisis in American life. Viewed in its larger social implica- 
tions, this crisis entails far more than the possibility of mili- 
tary service by draftees. Moreover, its challenge is particu- 
larly acute to the mind and morale of the college-trained man, 
both on and off the campus. Any attempt, therefore, to ap- 
praise conscription and the college man’s responsibilities in 
facing it had best view it in conjunction with the larger issue 
involved. 

The issue lies in the fact that America has been forced by 
the trend of world events to regard itself as directly threat- 
ened in a military sense, a threat all the more ominous in view 
of the breakdown and eclipse of the international peace 
machinery. A Fortune poll made several weeks prior to the 
passage of the conscription act posited a question with two 
alternatives. It was: “If Germany and Italy should win the 
war, which one of these two things comes closer to what you 
think the United States should do? (1) arm to the teeth at 
any expense to be prepared for any trouble; (2) stop spend- 
ing so much for armaments and try to get along peacefully 
with them.” More than 88 per cent of the popular vote 
favored the first course of arming to the teeth, while less than 
8 per cent endorsed the latter. 

Those persisting in denying the existence of imminent 
danger point primarily to the factor of our geographic isola- 
tion and protection, especially in view of the failure of Hitler, 
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after prolonged supreme efforts, to cross as much as the Eng- 
lish Channel. In doing so they lose sight of the fact that what 
has kept Hitler at bay is not the width of the English Channel 
but the conversion of the British Isles into a gargantuan fort- 
ress, manned by a people willing to die rather than to sur- 
render.’ 

Furthermore, those not alert to danger seem unmindful of 
the extent of the operations of the enemy within our own gates, 
the fifth columnists. Several significant recent exposures have 
made it more than evident that we are affronted by a ruthless 
regime of scientifically planned and bureaucratically organized 
terror and destruction.* The first defense against this enemy 
within is awareness of his existence and activities. This very 
awareness will serve to curb his activities which can then fur- 
ther be dealt with by the strong arm of our own law. 

Meanwhile we need not lose sight of the constructive side 
of the intermingling of diverse cultures operating internation- 
ally. If fifth columns, unless checked, can burrow from 
within destructively in peacetimes, so likewise in peacetimes 
columns of bona fide foreign tourists, students, scholars, 
scientists, artists, business and professional groups of all kinds 
can borrow from without and thus modify elements in their 
own cultures. No dictator state can wholly prevent its citi- 
zenry in peacetimes from thus becoming aware of the opera- 
tion of certain democratic ways of life which may conceivably 
modify, through the mechanisms of peaceful associations, 
some of the extremes of totalitarianism. The challenge is but 
intensified for the democatic state further to demonstrate its 
superiority by insuring and extending as far as possible its cul- 
tural advantages on the home front. 

This introduces another factor which the opponents of con- 


*See especially, John F. Kennedy, Why England Slept (New York: Wilfred 
Funk, 1940), with a foreword by the editor of Time. 

* Werner Guttmann, “What Is the Fifth Column?” Survey Graphic, October 
1940; “Americans versus Fifth Columnists: a Symposium,” Survey Graphic, 
November 1940; “The War of Nerves: U. S. Front,” Fortune, October 1940; 
“The War of Nerves: Hitler’s Helper,” Fortune, November 1940; Joseph Gol- 
lomb, Armies of Spies (New York: Macmillan, 1939). 
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scription have stressed. In addition to magnifying the securi- 
ties partially inherent in wide-open ocean spaces, and ignoring 
the menaces of the fifth columnists, they have insisted that the 
war system itself is our real enemy, and that it inevitably 
means the defeat of democracy at home regardless of the 
outcome. 

Granted that the upbuilding of the vast military prepared- 
ness program which the United States has undertaken will not 
only demand huge sacrifices by the American people but will 
render the desired extension of social welfare programs diff- 
cult at best, and their curtailment in part mandatory, never- 
theless it need not signify the eclipse of the better elements of 
these programs so long as the people of America insist on 
maintaining the qualities of statesmanship which have insured 
such gains heretofore. This also constitutes a greater chal- 
lenge to our educational processes as a part of their national 
preparedness responsibilities. Even though the duration of 
the world crisis limits inevitably certain democratic privileges, 
it is far better to curtail these for the period of the crisis than 
to surrender them permanently to a conquest-crazed totalitar- 
ian regime. Moreover, America has already waged one war 
for democracy without thereby losing it within her own 
borders. 

However, that the war system itself is humanity’s number 
one enemy cannot be overemphasized. The larger issue un- 
derlying conscription—a procedure imposed by a democratic 
state through democratic processes, and heretofore practiced 
throughout peacetimes by the democratic state Switzerland 
without the supposedly inevitable emergence of a fascistic 
regime—constitutes an even greater challenge, especially to 
college men, than the mere possibility of training for more ef- 
ficient defensive service. The crisis also calls for a conscription 
of intelligence which would seek to understand more adequate- 
ly the factors making for and involved in the present conflicts, 
that our citizenry may in turn be prepared for the far more 
difficult task of organizing the social order on a compact planet 
which will not only render the continual recurrence of wars 
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unlikely, but which will insure a better life for greater numbers 
of the world’s population. The college man above all others 
must not confuse the immediate problem of maintaining se- 
curity in a world at war with the more permanent problem of 
establishing the societal foundations of a durable peace. 

Whereas the causes of war are many, the cause of war today 
is international anarchy. Genuine peace can never be achieved 
apart from a durable international order, and this in turn can 
never materialize apart from two indispensable principles: 
the principle of federalism, which recognizes the political in- 
terdependency of otherwise sovereign states; and the prin- 
ciple of economic interdependency, which will insure the “have- 
not” nations and peoples access to material resources apart 
from the attempted destruction of the “have’’ peoples. 

The Constitution of the United States epitomizes the first 
principle. The hour for its more universal application is 
striking. The further fact that the United States owns and 
controls virtually two-fifths of the world’s wealth makes in- 
escapable her collaboration in reference to the second prin- 
ciple. This has already been acknowledged in the reciprocal 
trade agreements. It is further inescapable since it is incon- 
ceivable that we can permanently maintain a superburden of 

normous armaments to protect our resources and at the same 

time enjoy those resources as inculcated rising standards of 
living demand. A durable international order paves the way 
for collective disarmament to police status. 

However, an Axis victory would automatically restrict any 
more immediate recognition of these principles by the United 
States to this hemisphere. Defeat of the Axis powers should 
open the way to their gradual extension throughout the world. 

Although we Americans have but recently finished waging 
one war for democracy, we are faced with the threat of an- 
other partly because we deserted that former peace, a peace 
largely of our own making. The peace settlement of 1919 was 
openly American in principle if not in full realization. It en- 
visioned the supplanting of military autocracy by political 
liberty, with the principle of self-determination of independent 
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states safeguarded through mutual guarantees of territorial 
integrity. Why then did it fail and pave the way for dictator- 
ships? For two essential reasons: one, because of grave de- 
fects in its implementation which, through certain unwise terri- 
torial alignments, through impossible reparations, and by the 
failure of the victors to disarm to police status and to promote 
the more democratic rehabilitation of the defeated foe, caused 
its execution to intensify many of the wrongs it sought to 
assuage; but second, because the world’s greatest, strongest, 
and creditor nation was not sufficiently aware of the necessity 
of standing by its essential offspring, and deserted it as a foster 
child on the doorsteps of Europe. 

President Wilson saw this very clearly when he addressed 
the Quadrennial Jackson Day Dinner on January 9, 1920. 


Prevented from attending by his fatal illness, Woodrow Wil- 
son wrote: 


The maintenance of the peace of the world and the effective execu- 
tion of the Treaty depend upon the wholehearted participation in the 
United States. I am not stating it as a matter of power. The point is 
that the United States is the only nation which has sufficient moral force 
with the rest of the world to guarantee the substitution of discussion for 
war. If we keep out of this agreement, if we do not give it our guaran- 
tees, then another attempt will be made to crush the new nations of 
Europe. 


Today, with the world on fire and with our own ramparts 
to defend, we no longer have the opportunity to save the world 
from war which is raging. But apart from looking to our 
own defenses we can do at least two things: one, provide 
Great Britain, our front line of defense, unstintingly with all 
material resources and credit which we can command and 
spare; two, assuage the sufferings of the victims of the holo- 
caust. 

Meanwhile, we must look forward to the mandates of a 
just peace. It is significant to note what has been transpiring 
in England this past year, as pointed out by Ralph W. Page, 
journalist for the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, writing on 
“Designs for a World Order” in last July’s issue of the Annals 
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of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, an 
issue devoted to “The United States and Durable Peace.” In 
England, a semiofficial company of experts in economics, his- 
tory, law, philosophy, and religion have been producing a 
continuing series of tentative plans looking to the world of to- 
morrow. These plans, while renouncing Britain’s purpose to 
dominate the new world order, commit her to the realization 
of four fundamental purposes: (1) upholding freedom of 
thought, expression of opinion, and freedom of movement; 
(2) upholding the rule of law, nationally and internationally; 
(3) the use of the state, not as an instrument of domination or 
merely for the protection of private interests, but as an in- 
strument of public welfare and of cultural development; (4) 
the organization of production and of distribution for raising 
the standard of living and life of the world’s people. 

Surely the best of American thought and leadership, re- 
moved as it is from the very caldron of war, can do no less 
than pool its intellectual and moral resources, along with its 
material, so that the world’s two greatest and English-speak- 
ing peoples, who thus see so closely eye to eye regarding 
fundamental and threatened social values, may together even- 
tually initiate and achieve an international order out of which 
a durable peace may ultimately emerge. The crisis which has 
precipitated peacetime conscription of man power, of labor, 
and of capital, calls as well for a conscription of the best brains 
the nation can produce, not alone to create an adequate de- 
fense and security on a military basis, but eventually to re- 
build a social order nationally and internationally which will 
render such defense ultimately unnecessary. 

In the task of conscripting the resources for a durable peace 
lies the supreme frontier for human endeavor. It is a task 
constituting the essential challenge and draft not only of the 
college-trained mind but of our entire educational system. To 
which system must be added the most enlightened efforts of all 
educational agencies in the wider sense: the pulpit, press, 
radio, cinema, drama. We must be prepared to wage total 
peace. 
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In conclusion, let us summarily explore a fundamental aspect 
of this larger challenge, itself likewise the root of conscription 
as an immediate necessity, and an aspect which the college 
man should be best prepared to meet. 

War threatens America today more particularly because in 
this rapidly shrunken globe, which radio alone has made into 
one vast whispering gallery, two irreconcilable philosophies 
are grappling, one of which we espouse. This means that the 
war system as of today and not the peace system as of to- 
morrow is to be the determining factor in the way of life 
which will essentially prevail throughout the world in the 
more immediate and indeterminate future. Even though de- 
mocracy and dictatorial totalitarianism share some things in 
common, such as certain measures of social welfare for their 
own nationals, they are irreconcilable in so far as they cherish 
and incorporate mutually exclusive and contradictory ways of 
life. 

Democracy upholds first the dignity of the individual man 
and of the human race as a whole. Totalitarianism espouses 
only the collective dignity of one race or class and blasphemes 
and persecutes other races adjudged inferior and despised. 
Although race prejudice, unfortunately, may exist in a de- 
mocracy, it is there recognized and acknowledged as a failure 
to attain the democratic ideal, a failure to be surmounted, not 
a value to worship and die for. Thus democracy cherishes 
what Franklin H. Giddings has earlier characterized as “‘the 
value of unlike-mindedness in the population,” the value of an 
adaptable social order which is the product of reasonable dif- 
ferences, of discussions, compromises, and agreements, with 
their resulting integrated like-mindedness. Democracy thus 
aims to make a people safe for differences. 

The resulting free and voluntary forms of purposive asso- 
ciation under a democracy replace the arbitrary, authoritative, 
and coercive forms of institutional regimentation engendered 
by the totalitarian dictatorship, where criticisms and differ- 
ences become subversive and rigidly suppressed in the creation 
of a formalized, irrational like-mindedness whose chief com- 
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ponent is dictatorially propagated beliefs—partisan, narrow, 
and essentially false—rather than opinions approximating the 
essentially true because arrived at through the intelligent dis- 
cussion of free minds, bent on the pursuit of truth, in spite of 
democracy’s imperfections. Truth is too great for a single 
mind, or for even a few great minds. Its ultimate is more of 
a synthesis of many enlightened minds. 

Democracy builds for knowledge based upon science, and as 
democracy truly unfolds it becomes applied science in the field 
of human relations. Totalitarianism builds beliefs based upon 
myths and crystallizes into social bigotry and oppression. De- 
mocracy functions to subject the emotional life to the intellec- 
tual; it teaches how to think. Totalitarianism glorifies the 
emotional over the intellectual; it teaches what to think. 

Democracy stands for an ever-widening and deepening uni- 
versal education whose aims are basically twofold: (1) to en- 
lighten the individual mind so as to free the individual’s powers 
in the primary interest of the fullest development of the indi- 
vidual’s personality, consistent with society’s best interests; 
(2) to provide the state with a citizenry mentally equipped to 
insure the adoption of the wisest social policies, not oniy by 
providing intelligent leadership, but also by endorsing and sup- 
porting such leadership. 

Totalitarianism stands for a closely censored education 
which is the equivalent of propaganda, and which operates to 
enslave the mind of the individual by denying it access to 
valid contrary considerations, thereby producing a narrow, 
distorted, and mangled concept of truth, and thereby making 
of the individual person a blind supporter of policies which are 
essentially conceived in the interests of the control of the dic- 
tator and his party over the masses. If there is any liberation 
in this picture it is a gravely limited mass liberation, not only 
at the expense of. the individual’s inherent rights and qualities 
of mind and personality as basic to the democratic process, 
but at the expense of other alien masses of people whose in- 
herent mass rights are ruthlessly and tyrannically ignored. 

Democracy aims to make the state the servant of the people, 
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and in doing so enshrines certain individual rights: freedom of 
conscience, of religion, and of communication. Totalitarian- 
ism makes the person the slave of the state, and especially of 
the strong man representative of the state, and in doing so 
denies its citizenry these freedoms, thereby enslaving the mind 
of the person. Democracy thus seeks to preserve the values of 
personality, values identified with the rights and dignities of 
the common individual man, by seeking economic opportunity 
and security and justice under the law, with trial by an inde- 
pendent judiciary, and by giving full scope to such qualities as 
kindliness, candor, and urbanity. Totalitarianism seeks to 
prostitute such values of personality by stressing those of 
ruthless efficiency and discipline, of intolerance, and of arro- 
gance. 

Democracy acclaims the source of its values as essentially 
produced by free spirits dedicated to the welfare of their fel- 
lows by an inward moral imperative, and as anchored in the 
institution of law as the cornerstone of the edifice of order. 
Such a moral environment calls for sympathy, intelligence, 
justice, and good will toward all men. Totalitarianism asso- 
ciates its values essentially with the insights of its dictator and 
of his clique, and as enforced through regimentation, persecu- 
tion, and the threats of coercion. 

Democracy substitutes for totalitarianism’s loyalty to a 
single person or to a personal institution the loyalty to a 
procedure, which Giddings has so aptly defined in The Re- 
sponsible State. This procedure is inherent in democracy’s 
universal acceptance of the will of a majority as arrived at by 
a free electorate, while at the same time—and this is all-im- 
portant—carrying with it the freedom, right, and privilege of 
the minority to register their intellectual dissent, and to or- 
ganize through open campaigns and discussions for the pur- 
pose of winning converts to their view and mayhap eventually 
win by persuasion a majority recognition for their program or 
policies. Such a procedure tends to insure both freedom and 
justice in a democracy. 

Even though such a procedure necessarily entrusts the actual 
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operations of government to the few duly elected representa- 
tives of the many, and even though it may not always be per- 
fect in its functioning, as is true of all human institutions, and 
may, certainly on occasions, actually result in minority domina- 
tions, nevertheless, democracy is “that state of politically or- 
ganized mankind in which rule of the few is least arbitrary 
and most responsible, least drastic and most considerate.” ° 
Political democracy, however, needs economic democracy as 
an indispensable ally. Politically, democracy may be defined 
as the participation of all the people of a state in their govern- 
ment, through representatives elected by a free popular vote 
and collectively serving the interests of their publics. Econom- 
ically, democracy may well involve what Richard T. Ely has 
so admirably developed in a former work as the social theory 
of private property, or private property as a social trust.* 
While retaining all the virtues of private enterprise, the carry- 
ing out of this theory more fully would restrict the extremes 
of erstwhile private property rights and at the same time ex- 
tend the bounds of some public property requirements. The 


theory is an ideal balance between the extremes of capitalism, 
on the one hand, and those of collectivism, in its many forms, 
on the other. 

Finally, democracy builds for peace by aiming at a unity 
and consensus within, founded on the principle of represen- 
tation of its component groups, but recognizing at the same 
time the fundamental right of the peoples of other states 


* Franklin Henry Giddings, The Responsible State (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1918), p. 20. An older but significant work is Giddings’ 
Democracy and Empire, with Studies of their Psychological, Economic and 
Moral Foundations (New York: Macmillan, 1900). See also later works by 
this eminent scholar and former dean of American sociologists, particularly his 
Civilization and Society, arranged and edited by Howard W. Odum (New York: 
Henry Holt, 1932). 

For a comprehensive, qualitative, and historical analysis of democracy in the 
place of its origin, the Greek city-state, see the pertinent work by G. Glotz on 
The Greek City and Its Institutions (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930). 

‘Richard T. Ely, Property and Contract in Their Relations to the Distribu- 
tion of Wealth, 2 vols. (New York: Macmillan, 1914); especially Vol. I, Chap. 
VI, although both volumes are essential. This work is in no sense outdated. 
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to build their own patterns of government, provided these 
do not in turn constitute an aggressive assault on the 
democratic state. Totalitarianism builds for war by establish- 
ing a unity and a blind consensus founded on the principle of 
ruthless and fanatical enforcement of a program within, but 
engaging at the same time in actions and measures that are 
aimed to confuse, hinder, and shatter the cultural systems of 
the democratic states. In short, democracy believes, though 
recognizing the inevitability of social change, that such can 
be consciously accomplished by consent buttressed by law 
rather than by dictatorial compulsion enforced by violence and 
the continuing threat of violence. 

In essence, democracy enshrines the conviction that the mind 
and spirit of man was made for the pursuit of truth—of the 
true, the beautiful, and the good, in both their individual and 
in their corporate relations as embodied in the person and in 
society. Such a pursuit is meaningless unless the mind of man 
is free. And an imprisoned mind is a far greater calamity 
than an imprisoned body, whether that mind be imprisoned by 
insanity, ignorance, wrongdoing, or the mandates of a dicta- 
torial state. 

In recognizing his peculiar responsibilities in facing the issue 
which has precipitated peacetime conscription in America, the 
college man should not only rededicate himself to the pur- 
suit of truth and to the maintenance of a way of life which 
makes such a pursuit increasingly possible for all men, but he 
must uphold a faith which is most readily blasted in a world 
at war, a faith in the ultimate reality of the higher aspirations 
of the human spirit. Such a faith insures further the con- 
viction that it is ultimately possible, and in the not too far 


distant future, to organize the world on a basis of order under 
law. 





Higher Education and the Courts 
in 1939-40 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


HE most widely publicized case of the year was that of 

the distinguished English mathematician and _ philos- 

opher, Bertrand Russell, who served as a member of 

the faculty of the University of California at Los Angeles 

during the second semester of 1939-40, and who was ap- 

pointed to the chair of philosophy at the College of the 

City of New York, only to have his appointment ordered 
rescinded by a New York court. 


APPOINTMENT OF PROFESSOR CHALLENGED 


A general trial court in New York City saw fit to hold the 
appointment illegal, at the petition of a citizen who alleged 


that it was unlawful on three grounds: (1) a statute forbids 
the employment in the public schools of the state of any teacher 
who is not a citizen, (2) the state constitution requires a test 
of merit and fitness to precede the selection of appointees to 
the civil service, and (3) the appointment was against public 
policy on account of the immoral character and teachings of 
the appointee. 

The applicability of each of these matters to the case in 
hand is debatable, not to say highly controversial. The court 
held that the provision regarding the citizenship of teachers 
in public schools applies to the College of the City of New 
York, and that the apparent assumption of the board of higher 
education that a competitive examination in this instance was 
impracticable, was unwarranted, and in violation of the civil 
service clause of the state constitution. After disposing of 
these two matters the court proceeded to assert that the third 
allegation seemed most compelling. On this point Justice 
McGeehan said: 


80 
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It is inconceivable that the Board of Higher Education would dare 
to contend that they had the power to appoint persons of bad moral 
character as teachers in the colleges of the city of New York. If 
that is their contention, then this proceeding is properly and timely 
brought. 


After quoting selected brief passages from several of Dr. 
Russell’s books, he asserted: “The contention that Mr. Rus- 
sell has taught in his books immoral and salacious doctrines, 
is amply sustained.” Holding that the excerpts from the 
books tended directly to encourage violation of the penal laws 
relating to sex offenses, the Justice concluded: 

The appointment of Dr. Russell is an insult to the people of the city 
of New York ... it is in effect establishing a chair of indecency .. . 
the board of higher education has acted arbitrarily, capriciously, and in 
direct violation of the public health, safety, and morals of the people, 
and of the petitioner’s rights herein.’ 


One may remark that the substitution of the judgment of 
the court for the discretion of the governing board of an in- 
stitution of higher education in a matter such as this is un- 
precedented. However, the New York case is closed because 
the Corporation Counsel of New York City declined to appeal 
it, and the appellate division of the supreme court held that 
the board of higher education had no right to prosecute an 
appeal with the aid of private attorneys, and that the members 
of the board had no right to intervene as individuals. The 
holding is that the Corporation Counsel has exclusive author- 
ity to conduct all law business of the city and all its agencies.’ 
This is one of the penalties of being a municipal institution 
without provision for educational autonomy. 

Efforts to appeal the case in the name of Russell as a 
party were also rejected by the appellate division, and late 
in October the board of higher education voted to consider 
the matter closed. At about the same time Dr. Russell ac- 





* Kay v. Board of Higher Education of the City of New York, 173 Misc. 943, 
18 N. Y. S. (2d) 821 (1940). 

* Kay v. Board of Higher Education of the City of New York, (N. Y. App. 
Div.), 20 N. Y. S. (2d) 898 (1940). 
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cepted a five-year appointment as lecturer in the Barnes Foun- 
dation at Philadelphia. 


THE GOVERNING BoArRD’s DISCRETION 


The view that it is not the province of the courts to inter- 
fere with matters committed to the control of educational 
governing boards, except upon evidence of fraud or malice, is 
supported not only by many older decisions, but also by two 
contemporaneous cases, one of which also involves Bertrand 
Russell. 

A citizen of California asked for a writ of prohibition to 
prevent the regents of the University of California from con- 
tinuing their employment and payment of Russell as a profes- 
sor. I quote from the trenchant opinion of the California 
court of appeal: ‘““The board of regents constitutes a corpora- 
tion and from the petition it would appear that they are a 
normally functioning body. This being so, this court has no 
right to interfere with its government. The conclusions 
reached by the regents are final in the absence of fraud or op- 
pression.”” ‘Those were the words of Presiding Justice Moore. 
A specially concurring opinion was filed by Justice McComb, 
which is worthy of quotation at length: 


I concur in the order denying the application for an alternative writ 
of prohibition. I can see no reason for filing a written opinion, which 
is contrary to the usual practice in such matters. ‘The question of Dr. 
Russell’s qualifications to act as an instructor at the University of Cal- 
ifornia is one lying solely within the discretion of the board of regents, 
and their determination of his qualifications is final. 

Experience has demonstrated that the people of the state have wisely 
vested this discretion in the board of regents, as it is a matter of inter- 
national knowledge that the University of California has under the 
guidance of the board of regents become one of the great universities of 
the world and that the university possesses a faculty composed of edu- 
cators of the highest standing.® 


This decision was made on May 2, 1940, some 32 days 
later than the decision of Justice McGeehan in New York. 


* Wall v. Board of Regents of University of California et al., (Cal. App.), 
102 P. (2d) 533 (1940). 
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The principle that the courts do not invade the sphere of 
discretion belonging to educational governing boards is also 
illustrated and reafirmed in a recent Texas decision. In 
March 1939 a complainant obtained an injunction to restrain 
the board of directors of the Texas Technological College, a 
state institution, from electing Clifford B. Jones as president 
of the college. The allegation was that Jones had been a 
member of the board of directors when elected president of 
the college in November 1938, and that therefore his election 
was contrary to statute; and that the board intended to meet 
and re-elect him in March 1939. The complainant sued as a 
taxpayer, asserting that the payment of the $7,500 annual 
salary to Jones would be a misapplication of public funds. 
The case was carried up to the court of civil appeals, and there 
it appeared that nothing had been alleged to show any in- 
eligibility of Jones in March 1939 or thereafter; and that 
there was no evidence that the board was threatening to do 
any illegal or void act. 

Accordingly, the injunction issued by the lower court was 
orc red dissolved, and a writ of prohibition was issued to 
prevent the lower court from holding the members of the 
board in contempt for disobedience thereof. The reasons for 
this decision appear in the following words: 


The effect of the injunction was to restrict the board of directors of 
Texas Technological College in the exercise of their judgment in the 
discharge of a duty imposed upon them by statute, and to that extent 
to substitute therefor the judgment of the judge of the trial court. This 
amounts to an attempt to supervise in a limited way the manner and 
method of the performance of the duties imposed on the board by the 
statutes of Texas. This no trial judge, under the constitution and 
statutes of this state, has authority to do; and such attempted act on 
his part is plainly beyond his power.* 


TENURE OF FACULTY MEMBER 


The past year also furnishes another case involving the 
relationships between a governing board and a faculty mem- 


*Steele v. Winningham; Texas Technological College v. Kirby, District 
Judge, et al., (Tex. Civ. App.), 128 S.W. (2d) 454 (1939). 
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ber. The institution is Howard University at Washington, 
D. C., the well-known university for Negroes. It is a private 
corporation, but the fact that it receives substantial annual 
appropriations from Congress puts it in some respects in a 
position similar to that of a state institution. In fact, this 
very circumstance gave rise to the present case. 

In March 1938 when a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was considering the university 
budget, the plaintiff in this case, then serving as a part-time 
professor in the university law school, was summoned before 
the subcommittee. In his testimony there he opposed an item 
of $3,000 in the budget for the salary of a university field 
agent, on the ground that this agent’s services would not be 
used for the development of the university, but would be used 
by its president to build up his own personal prestige. The 
appropriation was also opposed by the secretary of the Alumni 
Association of the university. 

On April 12 the university board of trustees voted that the 
services of the plaintiff would be terminated June 30, expressly 
because of his action in opposing the appropriation. He was 
duly notified of this vote, made immediate protest to the 
board, and upon receiving no reply, brought suit on May 27 
for a mandatory injunction to compel the board to reinstate 
him and accord him permanent tenure. He lost his case in the 
trial court, and the court of appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia afirmed the decision. The plaintiff had been a part-time 
professor in the law school, with frequently varying duties and 
salary, since 1917. During all that time he had engaged in 
the private practice of law as his principal occupation, and 
from 1926 to 1935 he was a judge of the municipal court at a 
salary of $8,000 a year. 


During the earlier years of his service, his appointments to 
the university staff had been merely oral, and the official rec- 
ords were somewhat meager and incomplete. Upon the re- 
organization of the law school about 1930, the board of 
trustees appointed all staff members for 1931-32 “for the 
duration of one year.’’ He was so notified and accepted his 
appointment in writing. Thereafter the annual records tended 
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to show that the university maintained that his tenure was only 
from year to year, but that he contended that his contract was 
for tenure during good behavior. On these facts the lower 
court held that if he ever had a claim to permanent tenure, it 
was lost by his acceptance of appointment for one year only 
in 1931; and that even if his tenure was permanent, his op- 
position to a university appropriation justified his dismissal. 
His contract expired on June 30, 1938, said the court, and 
hence there was no necessity of any notice or hearing regarding 
his dismissal. 

The court of appeals avoided deciding all the foregoing 
matters, and based its decision solely on the existence of a 
clause in the charter of Howard University (granted by Con- 
gress in 1867) which stipulates that ‘“‘the board of trustees 
shall have power to remove any professor or tutor or other 
ofhcer connected with the institution, when, in their judgment, 
the interests of the university shall require it.” Reviewing 
several earlier cases involving other institutions whose char- 
ters contained such a clause, the court noted that some courts 
have held that this disables the board from contracting for any 
specific period of service, however short; but that others have 
concluded that it leaves the board able to bind itself by con- 
tract for a reasonable period of time, and merely authorizes 
it in such cases to remove an employee before the expiration 
of his contract and stand liable in damages for breach of con- 
tract unless the removal can be justified. Thinking it unnec- 
essary in the present case to choose either of the foregoing 
views, the court merely decided that the plaintiff would not be 
entitled to reinstatement, if the quoted clause were given any 
meaning at all.° Whether he might be able to recover dam- 
ages was not decided, because the question was not before the 
court. 


CoLLeGE LIABLE ON CONTRACT 
Before concluding our consideration of professors’ con- 


tracts, we must observe another case involving a privately 


®° Cobb v. Howard University, 70 App. D.C. 339, 106 F. (2d) 860 (1939), 
certiorari denied, 60 S.Ct. 175, 308 U.S. 611, 84 L.Ed. 134 (1939). 
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controlled college. We find that a teacher in the Arkansas 
Baptist College obtained a judgment for some $700, repre- 
senting the balance of salary due him on his contract, and the 
court issued an execution levying upon certain printing presses 
and equipment owned by the college. The college entered a 
motion to quash the execution on the ground that it should be 
exempt from such a proceeding because of its status as a chari- 
table corporation. The overruling of this motion was afirmed 
by the supreme court of Arkansas, which pointed out that the 
exemption from tort responsibility which is commonly ac- 
corded to nonprofit educational institutions does not extend to 
provide immunity from contract liabilities. Referring to the 
charter of the college in this case, the court said: 


The articles of association of the college specifically confer power on 
the trustees ‘“‘to acquire and hold property, sue and be sued, and contract 
in the corporate name.” Here it made a contract with appellee to teach 
school for it, a matter within the very purposes of its creation. To hold 
that it could thus contract and not become liable for a breach thereof, or 
that its property could not be subjected to payment of a judgment for 
such a breach, would be to contradict the powers given it in its charter, 
“to sue and be sued,” and to contract.® 


CONTRACT OF FooTBALL COACH 


At this point we come upon a case which involved directly 
neither an educational institution nor a member of the faculty, 
but which provides a sidelight upon the conduct of higher edu- 
cation in recent years. In New Orleans an individual, whose 
connection with any institution does not appear, entered into 
a written contract whereby he personally employed one 
Shaughnessy for a period of ten academic years, from Septem- 
ber 1927 to June 1937, to act as head football coach at any 
college or university in New Orleans which the employer 
might designate, or to serve as his athletic adviser when not 
so engaged. The stipulated salary was $15,000 a year for the 
first five years and $20,000 for the next five years. Shaugh- 
nessy was given an option to cancel the contract after the first 


° Arkansas Baptist College v. Wilson, (Ark.), 138 S.W. (2d) 376 (1940). 
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three years if he so notified the other party by June 30, 1930. 

It turned out that he served as head coach at Loyola Uni- 
versity until April 1, 1933. At that time his pay was in ar- 
rears and his situation at Loyola had become uncomfortable. 
He then asked his private employer what he intended to do 
about fulfilling his obligations under the contract, and received 
no reply. Thereupon he accepted an offer from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and took up his work there. Later he sued 
for the balance due for services already rendered, and for 
damages for breach of contract. The defense contended that 
the private employer was acting as agent for a disclosed prin- 
cipal (Loyola University) and consequently was not personally 
bound; but this contention failed because it was contrary to the 
face of the written contract. 

Another and chief defense was an old statute, a part of the 
Louisiana Civil Code of 1825, which provides that “persons 
who have attained the age of majority cannot bind themselves 
for a longer term than five years.” It appears that this statute 
was enacted for the protection of employees, by limiting their 
ability to fetter their own freedom. It does not prohibit a 
contract for personal service beyond five years, but makes per- 
formance beyond that period wholly optional and not enforce- 
able. The court holds, however, that further service by 
mutual consent, either tacit or expressed, must be paid for 
under the contract. Thus it was concluded that Shaughnessy 
had a good cause of action for the balance due for his services 
up to April 1, 1933. 

He had no cause of action for breach of contract after that 
date, however, because he rendered no services and made it 
impossible to do so by accepting employment elsewhere. His 
private employer’s failure to pay up to that date gave him a 
right to abandon the contract, but did not make the employer 
liable for future damages. Bear in mind that the employer 
had not discharged him or repudiated the contract; he had 
only stood silent; and the court remarked that his contract did 
not bind him to talk, but only to pay money.’ 


* Shaughnessy v. D’Antoni, (U.S.C.C.A.), 100 F. (2d) 422 (Dec. 16, 1938). 
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CoMPULSORY STUDENT UNION FEE 

From this point it is an easy step to the cases involving re- 
lationships of students to the institution. From the University 
of Texas comes a case in which a student sought to gain ad- 
mission without payment of the compulsory student union fee 
of $1 authorized by the general appropriation act of 1939. 
This fee is used for the maintenance and operation of the 
student union building. The complaining student first brought 
his petition for a writ of mandamus direct to the Texas su- 
preme court, but met with defeat because that court held that 
neither the regents nor the president of the university are 
“‘ofiicers of the executive departments of the government of 
this state ...’’ in the language of the statute which gives the 
court original jurisdiction in mandamus cases.* 

He then took his petition to the general trial court and ob- 
tained an order in his favor, which was later reversed by the 
court of civil appeals. The case turned on a procedural point. 
A section of the statutes provides that no person may impede 
by mandamus or injunction, the collection of certain “license 
or other privilege taxes or fees’’ required to be paid to “the 
head of any department of the state government.” Instead 
the party believing himself aggrieved must pay the fee under 
protest and then sue for its recovery. In the trial court the 
university relied upon this section as the basis of a plea in 
abatement of the suit. This plea was erroneously overruled, 
and the opinion of the court of civil appeals is limited to that 
particular point: 

The regents of the university are clearly officers of the state charged 
with a most important governmental function. ... The importance 
of public education, not only as an appropriate but as an essential gov- 
ernmental function, has always been recognized in Texas. 


From the two cases it appears that the regents are not ‘‘ofh- 
cers of an executive department,” but are within the meaning 
of the statutory phrase ‘“‘the head of any department of the 
state government.” ‘The result is in harmony with the theory 


® Malone v. Raincy et al., (Tex.), 133 S.W. (2d) 951 (1939). 
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evidenced in many earlier decisions in other states, that state 
university governing boards should be distinguished from the 
state officers of the traditional political departments, but ac- 
corded a status in keeping with their responsibility for an im- 
portant state function. The Texas court of civil appeals also 
concluded that the student union fee is within the meaning of 
“‘license or other privilege tax or fee,” as used in the statute. 
Accordingly an objector to the fee cannot impede its collection. 


He may pay under protest and subsequently seek recovery in 
a suit at law. 


There is as cogent reason for preventing impeding the collection of 
fees properly assessed as prerequisites to entrance into the university as 
for preventing impeding collection of other fees or taxes; nor is there 
more urgent need for exempting other state officials or “heads of de- 
partments” from harassment by injunction and other suits than for so 
exempting the university regents. 


It is also interesting to observe the comments of the court 


concerning the nature of the activities which the fee is intended 
to support: 


The Student Union is a commodious building erected on the univer- 
sity campus, the funds being provided partly by private subscription and 
partly by the university. It provides facilities for the conduct of various 
extracurricular activities of social, recreational, and educational natures; 
all of which are conducted or supervised under the direction of the board 
of regents. .. . That these activities for the support of which the “Stu- 
dent Union Fee’ was authorized and assessed fall appropriately within 
the functions of a present day university does not, we believe, admit of 
serious question.° 


GRADUATE FACILITIES FOR NEGROES 
The question of graduate and professional instruction for 
Negroes in states where the races are segregated for educa- 
tional purposes is very much alive. There have been two 
sequels in Missouri to the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1938 to the effect that the state is obligated 
to provide for qualified Negro applicants, within its own bor- 


° Rainey et al. v. Malone, (Tex. Civ. App.), 141 S.W. (2d) 713 (1940). 
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ders, facilities for graduate and professional training equiv- 
alent to those offered white students at the University of 
Missouri.*® After the United States Supreme Court decision, 
Missouri amended the statutes relating to Lincoln University, 
its state institution for Negroes, by making it mandatory for 
the board of curators of that institution to establish schools 
and departments equivalent to those at the University of 
Missouri when the presence of Negro applicants made it nec- 
essary. The legislature of 1939 also appropriated $200,000 
for the purpose, and the curators of Lincoln University estab- 
lished a standard law school for Negroes in St. Louis. 

The mandamus petition to compel the admission of a Negro 
to the law school at the University of Missouri, having been 
remanded to the trial court, was denied, but on appeal to the 
Missouri supreme court that decision was reversed and again 
remanded to the trial court with direction that if the trial 
court found that the facilities of the Negro law school in St. 
Louis were equal to those of the state university law school, 
then the writ should be denied; but if not, then the writ should 
issue.’ Meantime the complaining student seems to have dis- 
appeared, and consequently no further proceedings were had 
in the case. 

The second sequel is the case of a young colored woman 
who applied in January and in August 1939 for admission to 
the graduate school of journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri, and was refused on the ground that she was a Negro. 
As authorized by a federal statute, she sued the registrar of 
the university for $10,000 damages in the federal district 
court, claiming he had been instrumental in denying her the 
equal protection of the law as guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. At first 
her declaration was held to be defective, because it did not 
allege that she had applied for equivalent facilities at Lincoln 
University and had been unlawfully refused there. Accord- 


State of Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada et al., 59 S.Ct. 232, 305 U.S. 337, 
83 L.Ed. 208 (1938). 
™ State ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, (Mo.), 131 S.W. (2d) 217 (Aug. 1, 1939). 
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ingly the federal district court gave notice that it would dismiss 
the case unless her declaration should be amended.** The 
amendment was made, and the case was tried on the merits in 
October 1940. The result was a judgment for the defendant, 
based on the finding that the plaintiff could not claim she was 
injured until the state had been given reasonable time in which 
to provide her with the facilities she demands. 

In the state courts of Tennessee litigation similar to the 
Missouri cases is now being initiated on behalf of Negro stu- 
dents seeking admission to the graduate school and the law 
school of the University of Tennessee at Knoxville. Latest 
information is that a petition to the chancery court of Knox 
County for a mandatory writ was met by a demurrer and a 


motion to dismiss, upon which the court has not yet made its 
rulings. 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 


The obligation of a university to grant a degree as promised 
in the contract of enrollment comes under scrutiny in a case 
involving Duke University. It was claimed that the university 
offered to admit any candidate who had completed two years 
in some other Class A medical school, and grant him the de- 
gree of M.D. upon his completion of two additional years in 
its medical college; and to grant him the further degree of 
bachelor of science in medicine upon his completion of certain 
additional extension work. A student entered under these 
conditions, and a certificate from Washington University in 
St. Louis purported to show his successful completion of the 
necessary two years in a Class A medical school. 

It later came out that, instead of completing the two years 
successfully, he had failed in physiology and had been “con- 
ditioned” in bacteriology. It appeared, however, that he 
was unaware that these facts were unknown to Duke Univer- 
sity and that he did not know that his certificate contained any 
false statements. Apparently the facts became known to 
Duke University at about the time he had completed his two 


* Bluford v. Canada, (U.S.D.C.), 32 F. Supp. 707 (1940). 
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years there, whereupon the honor council recommended that 
his degree be withheld and the dean advised him that if he 
would take and complete the courses in physiology and bac- 
teriology, then “the honor council might reopen his case.”’ 
He did thereafter take bacteriology at George Washington 
University and physiology at the University of Michigan, and 
presented evidence of his success in those courses to the honor 
council at Duke University, which refused to reopen his case. 
He then sued for a decree of specific performance to compel 
the university to award him the degrees as promised, and to 
issue diplomas evidencing the same. His suit failed, because 
it collided with the well-established legal rule that a suit for 
specific performance cannot be maintained on a contract pro- 
cured by false representations, even when the party who fur- 
nished or caused to be furnished such representations was 
ignorant of their falsity. Specific performance is an equitable 
remedy, subject to the ancient maxim that he who comes into 
equity must come with clean hands. Even innocent misrepre- 
sentation bars the remedy.” 


VoTING RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS 


Within recent months there have been three local election 
contests in three widely separated states, wherein the residence 
of students for voting purposes was challenged. ‘The three 
cases taken together afford a fairly comprehensive picture of 
the state of the law with respect to that interesting item. A 
New Jersey court has enunciated what may be said to be the 
basic general rule, subject to exceptions to be noted later: 

Temporary residence occasioned in the pursuit of recreation; in per- 
forming the duties of public office; in attending military camps, seats of 


learning, hospitals and the like are as a rule not actual residences as con- 
templated by the laws of our state.’* (Italics mine.) 


That a student at a distant educational institution may main- 
tain his voting tesidence at the home of his parents is made 
clear by a Texas court, holding that the right to vote in Blanco 


8 Pate v. Duke University, 215 N.C. 57, 1 S.E. (2d) 127 (1939). 
“In re Erickson, 18 N.J. Misc. 5, 10 A. (2d) 142 (1939). 
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County was lawfully exercised by a girl student attending a 
school in San Antonio, and by another student attending school 
at Denton, both of which places are outside the county. A 
Texas declaratory statute provides, in effect, that a student in 
college may retain his residence in the county where he resided 
before he became a student.*® 

There are circumstances, however, under which a student 
may be held to have acquired a voting residence at the loca- 
tion of the college he attends. This is illustrated by a Nebraska 
decision regarding a student at an institution at Kearney. The 
case was disposed of by quoting a lengthy but explicit passage 
from an earlier decision by the same court: 


Persons otherwise qualified as voters who come to the seat of a uni- 
versity mainly for the purpose of obtaining an education, who are not 
dependent upon their parents for support, who have not the intention of 
returning to their parental home upon the completion of their studies, 
who are accustomed to leave the seat of the university during vacation, 
going wherever they might find employment, and returning to the uni- 
versity when the term opens, regarding the seat of the university as their 
home, and having no purpose formed as to their movements after com- 
pleting their studies, are entitled to vote at the seat of the university.’® 
(Italics mine.) 


STUDENT’s CONTRACT TO REPAY SUPPORT BY WIFE 


We have a case affecting the fortunes of a particular stu- 
dent, not of direct concern to any institution, but of widespread 
interest in these times. In 1920 two residents of a small Kan- 
sas town were married—the wife having been a stenographer 
and bookkeeper. After two years the husband proposed to 
his wife that if she would get a job and pay their living ex- 
penses and his school expenses, he would go through a college 
of dentistry and repay her in full, as soon as he might be able 
to borrow a sufficient sum of money, or in any event at the 
death of his mother. She accepted, and the agreement was 
executed, the husband entering upon and completing a four- 


* Clark v. Stubbs, (Tex. Civ. App.), 131 S.W. (2d) 663 (1939). 
© Swan v. Bowker, (Neb.), 281 N.W. 891 (Oct. 28, 1938). 
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year course in a school of dentistry in Kansas City, and the 
wife meantime engaging in her occupation and paying his 
expenses. 

The dental course was completed in 1927 and the husband 
started practice in a Kansas town. His wife continued to 
work in Kansas City until late in 1929, when she secured a 
divorce. Early in 1930 the former husband remarried, and 
did not repay his indebtedness. At the end of 1936 his mother 
died, bequeathing him property valued at about $8,000. In 
March 1937 his former wife sued on the contract, presenting 
an itemized account showing that between 1922 and 1929 she 
earned and advanced to the defendant slightly more than 
$10,000. In 1939 the case went to a jury, and judgment was 
awarded the plaintiff for $6,200 with interest from the end of 
1936. 

The case was appealed on several grounds, none of which 
prevailed. The contention that the claim was barred by the 
statute of limitations was defeated by holding that the statute 
did not begin to run until the mother’s death, because that was 


understood to be the time when payment was unquestionably 
due. The argument that the claim was barred by the Statute 
of Frauds (being an oral contract not to be executed within 
one year) was defeated by the fact that the plaintiff had fully 
and completely executed her part. This fact takes it out of 
the Statute of Frauds. Such a plaintiff may sue on the con- 
tract, and need not resort to equity and quantum meruit." 


EDUCATIONAL TRusTs CREATED BY WILLS 


Turning away from the tribulations of college and univer- 
sity personnel, we find other recent cases affecting institutional 
property and finances. The acquisition of assets by the wills 
of deceased donors continues to be a source of litigation. 

The widow of Edwin Austin Abbey, the noted American 
mural painter, died in London in 1931 shortly after having 
given the bulk of her large estate to a New York City bank 
in trust. Her will, drawn simultaneously with the deed of 
trust, disposed of the remaining minor part of the estate by 


7 Richard vy. Kilborn, 150 Kan. 579, 95 P. (2d) 545 (1939). 
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bequeathing her London residence, known as Chelsea Lodge, 
to the Royal Academy of Arts, in trust as a museum of art. 
The contents of the house, consisting chiefly of her husband’s 
paintings, drawings, and sketchbooks, were to go with it. 

The deed of trust provided that if Chelsea Lodge and its 
contents should pass to the Royal Academy, the trustee bank 
should pay to the Royal Academy £30,000 out of the prin- 
cipal of the trust to endow the maintenance and operation of 
the museum; but if by reason of fire or other accident the 
maintenance of the museum should become impossible, the 
£30,000 was to be paid instead to the National Academy of 
Design in New York City as trustee of the Edwin Austin 
Abbey Memorial Trust Fund for Mural Painting in the United 
States of America. The testatrix had retained her American 
citizenship, and her will was admitted to probate in the sur- 
rogate court of New York County. 

It transpired that Chelsea Lodge was sold to pay the Eng- 
lish death taxes and never passed to the Royal Academy. 
Therefore the Royal Academy declined the gift of the con- 
tents and joined with the attorney general of England in con- 
senting to their transfer to the American executor of the 
estate, who thereupon applied to the surrogate court for a 
decree that this gift be administered cy pres, or as nearly as 
practicable in accordance with the intent of the donor. A 
decree was granted directing transfer of the objects of art to 
Yale University as successor to the National Academy of 
Design. This was done without the objection of any party. 
But interested parties appealed from a second decree directing 
that the £30,000 should also go to Yale University. The 
New York court of appeals held that this was a proper appli- 
cation of the doctrine of cy pres, because the donor’s original 
intent should be construed to mean that the gift was to be de- 
voted to purposes broadly educational and benevolent, as 
distinguished from any narrowly defined specific purpose which 
might easily be rendered impossible of execution by the pass- 


ing of events.**® 


** City Bank Farmers’ Trust Co. v. Arnold et al., 283 N.Y. 184, 27 N.E. (2d), 
984 (1940). 
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Another instance of the tendency of the courts to interpret 
liberally the general charitable intent of donors is reported by 
a Kentucky decision. A resident of Illinois died in 1923, be- 
queathing to Scott Academy and Industrial School at Phelps, 
Kentucky, $10,000 in trust to establish four scholarships, two 
for boys and two for girls. The institution had been incor- 
porated in 1904 at West Liberty, Kentucky, and had received 
a gift of $6,000 from the same donor; but in 1910 its location 
had been moved by order of the Presbyterian Synod of Ken- 
tucky (its controlling body) and at the request of the donor. 
It was operated at Phelps until 1930, when on account of the 
development of a county high school its presence there be- 
came apparently superfluous, and its real property and equip- 
ment were sold to the Pike County board of education and 
the proceeds were used to pay its debts. 

The securities in which the trust fund was invested were 
held in the custody of the treasurer of the corporation. In 
1934 Scott Academy was consolidated with Lees Collegiate 
Institute under the control of the Presbyterian Synod of Ken- 
tucky at the town of Jackson. The new school was named 
Scott-Lees Collegiate Institute. It demanded the securities 
from their custodian, who refused to surrender them until 
a court should determine their proper disposition. In the 
proceeding in the trial court the executor of the donor’s estate 
was invited to intervene, and the securities were erroneously 
adjudged to revert to him. The Kentucky court of appeals 
reversed this decision and directed that the trust estate be 
awarded to the Scott-Lees Collegiate Institute. 

Pointing out that the instrument creating the trust made 
no provision for reversion to the donor’s estate, that the ob- 
jects of the trust could still be accomplished by the corporate 
trustee, and that the heirs of the donor were willing that this 
should be done, the court asserted that this was a case so 
plain that there was no necessity to resort to the doctrine of 
cy pres. In fact, the heirs of the donor had joined in a written 
request that the trust should go to the institute; there was no 
evidence that the gift had been made on condition that the 
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school remain at Phelps; and the suspension of its operation 
during a short interim would by no means operate to defeat 
the charitable trust.*® 

Another familiar instance of the solicitude of the courts for 
the preservation of a valid charitable trust comes in a New 
York case where the testatrix wrote her own will without 
benefit of legal advice and made one bequest of $1,000 to the 
“Cancer Research.” There is no corporation or organization 
of that name, but there is an unincorporated Institute of Can- 
cer Research connected with Columbia University. Its direc- 
tor had treated the decedent’s husband, and the evidence was 
ample to support the conclusion that she meant it to be her 
beneficiary. Adhering to the rule that a charitable trust will 
not be defeated by a mere misnomer, the court decreed that 
Columbia University should take the bequest as trustee for its 
Institute of Cancer Research, and hold it in trust for the pur- 
poses of the gift. The court also held that the fact that the 
institute is not incorporated did not invalidate the bequest, 
and that the failure to create fully a trust or to name with 
precision a trustee will not be allowed to prevent the execution 
of a charitable intent, where the means of its execution are as 
readily at hand as in the present case.”° 

In New Jersey a decision upholds the rule that a gift to pro- 
vide prizes to individuals for meritorious work in fields con- 
tributing to the welfare of mankind may constitute a charitable 
trust. In this case a residual bequest was made to a trustee 
bank, to provide life annuities for certain relatives of the 
testator, and after the death of the last survivor the principal 
was to become a trust fund, the income of which was to be used 
for a prize awarded to the outstanding doctor of medical sci- 
ence in the United States for each year, as selected by the 
trustee. It was contended that this part of the will should be 
declared void because it would confer a peculiar private benefit 
upon only one person each year, by way of compensation for 


® Scott-Lees Collegiate Institute v. Charles et al., 283 Ky. 234, 140 S.W. (2d) 
1060 (1940). 
In re Walters’ Estate, 172 Misc. 207, 15 N.Y.S. (2d) 8 (1939). 
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services already rendered, and thus would not meet the defini- 
tion of a charitable trust. After examining this contention, 
the court held that a valid charitable trust was created: 


But looking at the result of the gift, we find that the charitable end 
to be attained is the advancement of the science and study of medicine 
and that the chosen doctor is only the means through whom that end is 
obtained. It is not a gift to the doctor with a consequential charity 
arising from the gift . . . the primary purpose of the gift is the advance- 
ment of medical study and science, with its resultant benefit to the pub- 
lic which it might well not get if the study of medical science was allowed 
to stagnate.*? 


CONTRACTS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


There are also recent cases touching the enforceability of 
subscription pledges to educational institutions, payable after 
the death of the subscriber. One of these was decided on a 
point regarding the admission of testimony, which illuminates 
the relation of the members of a board of trustees to the 
property and funds of the institution under its control. A 
written subscription to the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania appeared on its face to be barred by the Statute 
of Frauds. ‘Testimony of members of the board of trustees, 
tending to prove subsequent promises which would have made 
the subscription enforceable, was offered in the trial court, 
but excluded on the ground that the members of the board 
personally had an adverse interest as surviving parties to the 
contract. The resulting judgment against the college was re- 
versed by the Pennsylvania supreme court, holding the ex- 
clusion of the testimony was error. Quoting one of its own 
earlier decisions, the court said: 


... the board of trustees . . . though they are a self-perpetuating body, 
and have no stockholders to control them, are not owners of the assets of 
the corporation, but only trustees to manage them for the public good, 
in accordance with and in a manner not destructive of, the purposes 
specified in the charter.** 


= Sheen et al., v. Sheen et al., 126 N.J.Eq. 132, 8 A. (2d) 136 (1939). 
In re Groome’s Estate, 337 Pa. 250, 11 A. (2d) 271 (1940). 
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A valid subscription constitutes an enforceable contract 
which survives the subscriber; but the Nebraska supreme court 
holds that a debt against the estate evidenced by a promissory 
note given for money borrowed must be given priority over 
the subscription obligation. This decision was by a vote of 
four to three of the judges, with one of the majority entering 
a specially concurring opinion and two of the minority filing 
dissenting opinions, all of which gives evidence of the difficulty 
of the decision. The conclusion of the court can be best ex- 
pressed in the words of the majority: 


The pledge, though contractual in form as against the pledgor, was 
nevertheless donative as against the other creditors of his estate. While 
its contractual form created an enforceable right against the decedent’s 
personal representative and his heirs, if funds were available for the pur- 
pose, it was not a right which in good conscience should be permitted to 
operate to the prejudice of those who had parted with money or property 
to the donor in reliance upon his estate. Nor would it be possible to 
contend, with any degree of plausibility, that the donor who was a 
minister of the gospel, in making such a pledge to the cause of Christian 
education, payable on his death, or a Christian university in taking it, 
could have intended that it should operate to leave a debit for money, 
which he found it necessary to borrow, or any other similar obligation, 
unsatisfied on his death. Under the circumstances the pledge must be 
held to be conditional, both as a matter of implied intention and of 
sound public policy, and to be payable or enforceable only if assets are 
available for that purpose after decedent’s actual debts have been paid.*° 


THE FEDERAL Estate Tax 

The applicability of the federal estate tax to transfers 
occurring at death, by virtue of pledges payable at death, is 
of interest. A wealthy resident of Cincinnati, Mrs. Anna 
Sinton Taft, died in 1931, leaving numerous pledges payable 
to various charitable and philanthropic enterprises. Before 
detailing these pledges we should know that the federal estate 
tax act allows deduction of claims against the estate “incurred 
or contracted bona fide and for an adequate and full considera- 
tion in money or money’s worth,” and also allows deduction 


= Nebraska Wesleyan University v. Luce’s Estate et al., (Neb.), 291 N.W. 
562 (1940). 
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of “bequests, legacies, or transfers’? to nonprofit charitable 
corporations. Some of the pledges by Mrs. Taft were con- 
tingent upon the obtaining of other pledges equal or exceeding 
in amount the sums pledged; one was to pay an annuity to the 
owner of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music in considera- 
tion of the transfer of that school to the Cincinnati Institute 
of Fine Arts; and another was to finance a scientific research 
expedition and the publishing of its report. All these were 
held to be valid and binding obligations and deductible from 
the gross estate. 

Certain other pledges were held not deductible. These in- 
cluded pledges (1) to establish a $2,000,000 Charles Phelps 
Taft Memorial Fund to endow the study and teaching of the 
humanities at the University of Cincinnati; (2) to provide 
the university with funds to pay a professor of music apprecia- 
tion; (3) to provide the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts with 
funds to employ two additional musicians for the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra; and (4) to contribute toward the salary 
of a director of art for the institute. All these were ruled not 
deductible because they were held not to come under either of 
the quoted subsections of the estate tax act. In other words, 
they were mere promises to give, unsupported by the evidence 
of pecuniary consideration which the statute requires; and 
they were not actual transfers of anything to the intended 
beneficiaries. With regard to the first point, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals said: 


With full consideration to the recognized policy of Congress to en- 
courage and to relieve from onerous tax exactions gifts to charitable, 
religious, and educational institutions, and however “precious and price- 
less” the ability to gratify desire in this respect may be to the philan- 
thropic donor, yet measured by the precise tests of the statute, the 
promised donations here under consideration are but gifts, and there is 
no support for them as claims against the estate which may be deducted, 
of that full and adequate consideration in money or money’s worth that 
is the unavoidable requirement of the statute.** 


* Taft v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, (U.S.C.C.A.), 92 F. (2d) 667 
(Nov. 2, 1937). 
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On the second point the court continued: 


It is difficult to understand how a pledge, unexecuted during the life 
of the promissor, however binding under local law, may constitute a 
transfer .. . the most that can be said, we think, is that the decedent had 
contemplated a transfer and had promised to make one. 


This view was strengthened by the fact that the decedent 
never made any allocation of funds or securities for the pur- 
pose. The decision, however, seemed to be not entirely in 
harmony with the disposition of similar cases in other federal 
circuits, and an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where the judgment was afirmed. The opinion, 
written by Mr. Justice Roberts, emphasized that since the 
pertinent sections of the statute had been in force for several 
years, and since the act had subsequently been amended several 
times without changing them except to make their provisions 
more explicit, it must be assumed that the result reached in 
the present case was in accord with the intent of Congress.” 

A Massachusetts testator left his residual estate in trust, 
the net income to go to his daughter during her life. She was 
given power to bequeath in her last will any part of the estate 
not exceeding $250,000 to Amherst College. If she failed to 
exercise this right, then the trustees were to pay the college 
$250,000 at her death. Prior to the probating of the will, a 
contest among the heirs ensued, and was terminated by an 
agreement of compromise acceptable to the probate court, 
whereby the income was to go to one daughter for life, then to 
another daughter for life, and upon the death of the survivor 
Amherst College was to receive either $250,000 or one-third 
of the value of the principal, whichever should be the smaller. 
It was contended that in this situation $250,000 should be 
deductible from the estate as a charitable bequest, under the 
exemption clauses of the federal estate tax act. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals rejected this contention be- 
cause the value of the taxable estate must be determined as 


*= Taft v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 304 U.S. 351, 58 S.Ct. 891, 82 
L.Ed. 1393 (1938). 
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of the date of the testator’s death and not later. Neither the 
original will nor the agreement of compromise was sufficiently 
explicit to satisfy the requirement.*° 

The distinguished scientist, Michael I. Pupin, died in 1935 
leaving life insurance of slightly over $51,000 payable to his 
daughter, and of $50,000 payable to Columbia University. 
One section of the federal estate tax act permits the deduction 
of $40,000 from the amount of life insurance payable to 
beneficiaries other than the executor of the estate. Another 
section allows deduction of the full amount of all transfers 
to nonprofit educational corporations. Accordingly, the ad- 
ministratrix of Pupin’s estate allocated the $40,000 exemption 
to the legacy of the daughter, and then deducted the $50,000, 
representing the gift to Columbia University. This left 
about $11,000 taxable. The commissioner of internal rev- 
enue contended that the $40,000 exemption should be prorated 
to both legacies in such a way that approximately half of the 
deduction would be overlapped by the $50,000 exemption, 
thus leaving about $30,000 taxable. A decision of the board 
of tax appeals against the commissioner was affirmed by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. The upshot of the 
opinion is contained in a single sentence: ““The apportionment 
proposed by the commissioner would make the estate pay a 
larger tax than if there had been no insurance payable to Co- 
lumbia University, a result never intended by Congress.” * 


STATE INHERITANCE TAX 


Some land in Nebraska was devised to Yale University by 
a Nebraska donor. The university contended against Scott’s 
Bluff County that the transfer should be exempt from the 
state inheritance tax. The Nebraska supreme court adopted a 
conservative view and refused the exemption by quoting from 
Judge Cooley: ‘‘An exemption of religious, charitable, and 


* Robbins v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, (U.S.C.C.A.), 111 F. (2d) 
828 (1940). 

™ Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. Pupin’s Estate et al., (U.S.C.C.A.), 
107 F. (2d) 745 (1939). 
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educational corporations, without more, does not extend to 
foreign corporations of such character, but is limited in its 
operation to corporations created by the state enacting the 
statute.’’ The court also pointed out that a Nebraska statute 
forbids foreign corporations from acquiring any interest in 
land enduring for more than a period of five years and inti- 
mated that accordingly the whole transaction was invalid. The 
court noted, however, that only the state can challenge it. 
From this statement Justice Carter vigorously dissented, de- 
claring it should have no place in the opinion, because it is a 
“prejudging of a possible issue between parties who are not 


28 


before us.”’? 
PROPERTY TAXES 


A New Jersey statute exempts property owned and used for 
educational purposes by nonprofit institutions, including build- 
ings, not exceeding five acres of land whereon they stand, and 
the personalty therein. Making a strict interpretation of this 
statute, a New Jersey court refused exemption of the personal 
property owned and used by a junior college, but located in a 
building rented from a private owner. *° 

Another New Jersey case was decided wholly on the basis 
of the plain meaning of relevant statutes. An act of 1936 
exempted the property of fraternal organizations and lodges, 
but an amendment effective July 4, 1937 prohibited the ex- 
emption of property of college clubs and fraternities. Thus a 
fraternity at Rutgers University, seeking exemption from an 
assessment of such date that the question was determinable 
as of October 1, 1937, found itself clearly defeated by the 
new statute.” 

Florida furnishes two cases touching the taxability of educa- 
tional institutions. The first is concerned with the assessment 


*% In re Robinson’s Estate; Yale University of New Haven, Conn. v. Scott’s 
Bluff County, (Neb.), 292 N.W. 48 (1940). 

* College of Paterson v. City of Paterson, 18 N.J. Misc. 29, 11 A. (2d) 320 
(1939). 

* Alumni Assn. of Delta Chapter of Zeta Psi Fraternity of North America v. 
City of New Brunswick, 18 N.J. Misc. 131, 11 A. (2d) 374 (1940). 
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of county taxes on the property of a corporation known as 
Miami Battlecreek. This is a nonprofit corporation chartered 
in 1935 with the widely known physician, Dr. John H. Kel- 
logg, as president. A predecessor corporation, organized for 
profit and known as Battlecreek, Inc., had been in existence 
for five years previously. The object was to operate an in- 
stitution modeled after the famous Battle Creek Sanatorium 
in Michigan. The regular business of the institution was that 
of treating patients, some of whom paid regularly prescribed 
fees, and many others who paid lesser fees according to their 
ability, or nothing at all. 

In addition to these activities, the new nonprofit corporation 
included among its purposes “‘instruction and training of both 
sick persons and those of average health in health habits and 
health promoting methods calculated to improve and maintain 
mental and physical health”; also “publications, lectures, re- 
search, investigations, and such other efforts as may be ger- 
mane to or auxiliary thereto... .”’; further, “to organize and 
conduct classes or schools of nursing, physiotherapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, physical education, home economics, dietetics 
and cookery, and to grant certificates or diplomas for pro- 
ficiency in any of these subjects.” 

A special master, appointed to investigate the institution, 
found that it was executing these purposes on a substantial 
scale and recommended that its property be exempt from 
taxation on the ground that it was a true charitable, scientific, 
and educational institution which paid no profits or exorbitant 
salaries to anyone. In sustaining this recommendation the 
supreme court of Florida quoted from American Law Reports 
as follows: 


The courts are agreed that a charitable institution does not lose its 
charitable character and its consequent exemption from taxation merely 
because recipients of its benefits who are able to pay are required to do 
so, where funds derived in this manner are devoted to the charitable pur- 
poses of the institution.*! 


* Miami Battlecreek v. Lummus, Tax Assessor, et al., (Fla.), 192 So. 211 
(1939). 
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During the course of the litigation a letter from the United 
States Bureau of Internal Revenue was introduced, showing 
that the institution was regarded as exempt from the federal 
corporation income tax and that contributions to it were de- 
ductible from the income of the donors for the purposes of the 
federal personal income tax. 


BusINEss LICENSE TAx 


The picture of tax exemption trends in Florida is further 
illuminated by another case involving the application of the 
business license tax enacted in 1937. Although decisions of 
earlier years have held that even proprietary educational in- 
stitutions in Florida are exempt from taxation of their prop- 
erty, it appears that a section of the act of 1937 was intended 
to impose the business license tax on operators of proprietary 
schools. Accordingly the supreme court held that such a school 
at Miami Beach was subject to the tax, though it was organized 
as a nonprofit corporation and was actually operating at a loss. 

Justice Buford, in his specially concurring opinion, re- 
marked that “‘the school is operated for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a livelihood for the owners and operators thereof, and 
it makes no difference whatever whether it is organized as an 
ordinary business corporation or as a corporation not for 
profit. ...” The opinion of the court had already pointed 
out that the fact of operation at a loss was no defense against 
the license tax because ‘‘any business could be manipulated in 
a way that it would not show a net profit. Many businesses 
not operating at a net profit are subject to the license tax.” * 


CHARTER EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION 


Returning to the taxation of school and college property, we 
find a New Hampshire decision of 1940 which may have im- 
portant repercussions. Phillips Exeter Academy entered a 
petition against the town of Exeter for abatement of taxes on 
its property for the years 1935, 1936, and 1937, based chiefly 


= Miami Beach College Corporation v. Tomlinson et al., (Fla.), 196 So. 608 
(1940). 
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upon the exemption clause of its charter of 1781. With 
characteristic New England thoroughness the court canvassed 
the history of the subject, and produced an opinion in some 
20,000 words. The most important point may be stated 
briefly. The irrevocable feature of the original charter ex- 
emption was held void. “An irrevocable exemption from 
taxation is an attempted alienation of the taxing power. It 
does not grant or delegate the power, but if valid would 
destroy the power, and there is no legislative power to de- 
stroy.”’ 

Hence, concluded the court, an act of 1913 designed to in- 
troduce some state-wide uniformity was intended to repeal 
this special charter exemption, and did do so without violating 
that part of Article X of the Constitution of the United States 
which forbids a state to enact any law impairing the obligation 
of a contract. Seemingly, if this decision were appealed to the 
federal courts and there affirmed, it would have significant 
consequences for a considerable number of the older privately 
controlled universities in several states, now enjoying perma- 
nent exemption from taxation by virtue of earlier federal in- 
terpretations of their charters. These earlier decisions have 
not always been unanimous, and the theory that the state 
cannot contract away its taxing power has often been cogently 
advanced. 

It appears that certain property of Phillips Exeter Academy 
was first taxed as early as 1875; and that the institution was 
assessed in 1915 under the act of 1913 previously mentioned, 
and the elements of doubt regarding the legality of the assess- 
ment were then settled by a compromise. New Hampshire 
has had in force a statute exempting “seminaries of learning” 
since 1842, and the act of 1913 slightly broadened that ex- 
emption by substituting “occupancy” for “exclusive use’’ as 
the test. It limits the value of exempt property occupied but 
not exclusively used for seminary purposes to $150,000. Dor- 
mitories are held to be within this class, and hence are exempt 
up to the specified limit of value. 

The principal’s house at Phillips Exeter is held to be no 
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different from a dormitory in so far as it is used as a private 
residence; but in so far as it is used for official business it is 
exempt from taxation without reference to any limit of value. 
Hence the court holds that a division of its value in proportion 
to the two uses must be made. Likewise a division of the 
value of the central heating plant at the academy must be 
made, because it serves some buildings used exclusively for 
seminary purposes and others not so used, and is thus partially 
taxable. Properties held fully taxable include the faculty club 
building, another building temporarily not in use, and unim- 
proved lands not in use. Properties held fully exempt include 
all that are devoted to athletic and recreational use. “Their 
purpose to provide physical and recreational facilities for the 
students is on the same standing as the purpose to maintain 
health and treat sickness through the gymnasium and hos- 
pital.” ** 

The detailed application of the decision to all the varied 
properties of the academy cannot be minutely described in 
brief space. Suffice it to say that the conclusion that the 
charter exemption is not irrevocable is a matter of broad sig- 
nificance to many privately controlled educational institutions. 


REORGANIZATION UNDER FEDERAL BANKRUPTCY ACT 


In 1938 Adelphi College found itself with a mortgage of 
$1,000,000 on its physical property, which was held by the 
Mortgage Corporation of New York and was about to be 
foreclosed. The situation led to a reorganization of the col- 
lege corporation under the well-known section 77B of the 
federal bankruptcy act. After arduous negotiations a plan 
of reorganization was evolved and accepted by the federal 
district court, whereby it was intended that the property of 
the college would be conserved so that it might have a fair 
opportunity to demonstrate its capacity to survive as an edu- 
cational institution without injustice to those whose capital 
investments were at stake. 


“Trustees of Phillips Exeter Academy v. Exeter, (N.H.), 11 A. (2d) 569 
(1940). 
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After the proceeding was complete, the Mortgage Cor- 
poration of New York, and five law firms which had repre- 
sented the various parties concerned, presented their claims 
for fees. The court noted at once that ‘““The income from 
all sources of this debtor, for the current scholastic year, will 
be insufficient to enable it to avoid a deficit.... To increase 
that deficit by making an award of counsel fees at this time 
would offend the plainest dictates of decorum.” It then con- 
sented only to direct the college, as soon as its funds might 
permit, to reimburse some of the petitioners for cash outlays 
made by them. It also fixed the allowances for counsel fees, 
by scaling down the individual claims very substantially, and 
directing that their payment must be postponed until the 
college should certify to the court its financial capacity to 
make at least a pro rata distribution on account. 

The claim of the Mortgage Corporation of New York was 
denied in full, and the court asserted tartly that this organiza- 
tion should bear its own expenses connected with the suit, be- 
cause it had instituted the proceeding at a time “when it 
seemed to threaten disaster to a substantial educational in- 
stitution, and to be of doubtful benefit to the certificate holders 
themselves, because of the restricted demand among possible 
purchasers of the college property in the event of a forced 
sale in obedience to a foreclosure decree.” * 


SUMMARY OF THE YEAR 


The absence of cases involving the tort liability of colleges 
and universities, and of litigation concerning the financing and 
construction of buildings, is a bit unusual but probably does 
not indicate any important trend. Two tendencies noted in 
recent years are apparently continued: (1) solicitude of the 
courts for the validity and execution of educational trusts in 
accordance with the broad purposes of the donor; and (2) 
fresh scrutiny of exemptions from state and federal taxation, 
including irrevocable charter exemptions. This may become 


“In re Adelphi College (U.S.D.C.), 26 F. Supp. 886 (1938). 
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of great import to many of the older privately controlled in- 
stitutions. 

Subscription pledges were generally unenforceable under 
the early common law, but the tendency for many decades has 
been to find ways of treating them as binding contracts. Two 
cases demonstrate that this trend has not been fully carried 
to its logical conclusion. We have seen a sharply divided state 
court hold that a subscription payable after death must yield 
priority to other debts of the estate; and we have seen the 
federal courts hold that a pledge to a nonprofit educational 
institution, even though valid and enforceable against the 
estate under state law, may fail to come within the definition 
of transfers which are exempt from the federal estate tax. 

The cases of the year touching students and faculty mem- 
bers are more illuminative of the status and powers of the 
governing board than of the specific personnel problems in- 
volved. For example, from one case we note that a state uni- 
versity governing board is not on the same footing as the 
heads of executive departments, but that it is responsible for 
an important state function meriting a status of its own. 
From others we observe that unless there is evidence of fraud 
or malice, courts do not usurp the discretion of governing 
boards by interfering with the appointment of professors; but 
we have seen that in practice this principle may be defeated 
where an institution is so far a part of the city government 
that it has no right to conduct litigation on its own initiative. 
This is an object lesson tending to show that state and munici- 
pal systems of higher education should not be deprived of their 
corporate entity and the powers incident to it. 











A Criticism from Canada 


Debate because you disagree, and thank God that you do disagree, for 
if you don’t come across someone whose opinions differ from your own, 
you will remain in error all your days—RAamsay McDona.p 


DEAR Mr. Epiror: 


When Ramsay McDonald came to McGill University eleven 
years ago he made a long and eloquent speech, but nothing in 
his prepared oratory was so wise as this impromptu advice 
which he gave to our students when an honorary membership 
in their debating union was conferred upon him. His counsel 
recognized that we humans are by nature argumentative an- 
imals who have replaced the medieval trial by battle with the 
democratic system of debating and voting because we prefer 
to argue and then count heads rather than to arm and then 
break them. Much of that medieval man, however, is still 
within us. Civilized men no longer argue with battle axes, 
except, of course, with foreigners who are never quite civilized, 
but most of us warm to a good verbal jousting and we all de- 
light in clever repartee. 

Everyone, for example, has noticed how quickly a crowd 
collects round an open-air speaker when he is contradicted; the 
persistent but not-too-able heckler is the stump orator’s best 
friend. It is because of this obvious human trait that many 
popular and most of the more distinguished periodicals make 
room for correspondence columns in which writers may dissent 
freely from opinions expressed in previous issues, and any who 
feel they have been attacked may strike back. In many of the 
better magazines the number of these letters from correspon- 
dents shows that they make particularly attractive reading. 

Moreover, the knowledge that what they write will be care- 
fully analyzed and will be rebutted if it is nonsense puts 
authors on their mettle and stimulates them to think before 
they write and think again before they publish. There is much 
merit in the policeman’s formula, “I must caution you that 
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anything you say will be taken down and may be used as evi- 
dence against you,”’ provided men can still be found who are 
brave enough to talk. And of course they can. 

These platitudes, Mr. Editor, are merely my prologue to a 
minor criticism of THE EDUCATIONAL REcorD. It is, as you 
will see, truly a minor criticism, for to the major excellencies, 
the scholarliness, and the general high quality of your journal 
I gratefully raise my mortarboard. ‘Today, however, I am 
trying to practice what the late Mr. McDonald preached, and 
as his disciple I wish to ask you why more people do not dis- 
agree with your contributors, or, if they do disagree, why they 
do not express their disagreement in your columns. 

During the past few years | remember only one major 
speech from the opposition. It was a reply to a pleasantly 
provocative article by President Valentine of the University 
of Rochester, and the two contributions taken together gave 
an excellent survey of the question. The value of controversy 
as a stimulus to interest and enjoyment is proved by my re- 
membering clearly both the points of view. Cannot the guns 
of the opposition return the fire of your contributors in this 
way a little more frequently? 

Attendance at many faculty meetings and a long acquaint- 
ance with academic people makes me wonder at your readers’ 
normal acquiescence. I cannot believe that professors and 
educational administrators in the United States differ essen- 
tially from our Canadian species, for my many American col- 
leagues here are stout debaters who will prolong a meeting 
merely to score a point with an argumentative gusto equal to 
that of our home-grown champions. And have I not listened 
recently to many of the radio speeches made in your presiden- 
tial election campaign? Without a shadow of doubt you love 
a battle of wits, words, and worse, as much as we do. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that you should encourage a 
little more sparring in the Recorp. Shadow boxing has its 
merits but it is an anemic spectacle; the spectators perk up 
instantly when a second man enters the ring and their alert- 
ness and interest jump at once into real excitement if the 
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challenger occasionally socks the title holder squarely on the 
jaw. 

To start the fun I am willing to take a round in the ring 
with A. W. Merrill who wrote in your July 1940 number on 
“How Can the College and the School Cooperate in Educating 
Teachers?” It was an interesting article, but for some reason 
inexplicable to me Mr. Merrill attempted to base his sensible 
and practical suggestions upon three “fundamental principles”’ 
which I believe to be no better than half-truths, if indeed they 
have even that degree of virtue. 

First, Mr. Merrill stated that “the education of any individ- 
ual is a continuous process rather than a series of separate in- 
dependent experiences.”’ All the poets and all the adventurers 
are against him. Surely our young people jump as often as 
they crawl and enjoy it more. Moreover, the jumpers fre- 
quently land in quite unexpected places, and the novelty of a 
new point of view suddenly thrust upon a youthful mind makes 
that permanent impression and causes that change in the very 
nature of the youth which differentiates culture from knowl- 
edge. Inspiration has, I believe, given the world as much 
that is of great value as all the planned and progressive plod- 
dings along carefully charted paths. To support this theory 
that active minds are frogs rather than worms, there is Henri 
Poincaré’s description of the way in which his mathematical 
discoveries came to him as sudden revelations. Keats is yet a 
finer witness: 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


These experiences were certainly ‘‘an education.” They were 
emphatically not ‘“‘continuous processes.” 

Mr. Merrill’s second principle is what I call the thick soup 
theory of education. In more charitable words he calls it “the 
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essential unity of the educative process.”’ I should like to ex- 
pand my attack on this popular theory, but I must not do so 
now. Asa heckler I must stick to my heckling and not make 
long speeches. Briefly, this unity theory is that if you select 
the proper ingredients for a broad general education and cook 
them skillfully they will all coagulate into a rich and nourish- 
ing cultural soup. I deny this, but even if some sort of co- 
agulation might be made to occur, should adolescent athletes 
be trained on hash? 

The third fundamental principle is ‘“‘that what comes out of 
the whole process depends much more on the personality of 
the individual pupil and his natural and more or less sub- 
conscious reactions than upon any formal regulation of the 
process.” If, as I devoutly hope, this is partially true both in 
America and in Canada, it is because of our educational de- 
sires. This principle is true because we will it and not because 
it is an axiom. To claim, for example, that it applies to 
present-day German education would surely make Hitler and 
Goebbels smile. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I hope that your readers will start 
other arguments or join in this one. 

Yours sincerely, 
T. H. MATTHEWS 
Registrar, McGill University 











The Council at Work 





HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 
ta outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress re- 
port on undertakings already launched. It is hoped 
that this survey will give to the members of the 
Council and those interested in its work a more inti- 
mate view of the Council’s development. Individ- 
uals desiring additional information regarding sub- 
jects mentioned in this section are invited to write to 
the offices of the American Council on Education, 


744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





The Committee on Problems and Plans in Education met 
at Hershey, Pennsylvania, on November 2 and 3, 1940. The 
Executive Committee convened on November 4. The follow- 
ing new members were accepted by the Executive Committee: 


Institutional: State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
Associate: National Conference of Christians and Jews 


New GRANTS 


The following new grants have been received by the Coun- 
cil since the October issue of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 


GENERAL EpucaATION Boarp: 


$125,000 for the support of the various programs of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education during the period ending De- 
cember 31, 1943. 


$ 40,000 for the cooperative study in general education at the 
junior college level for three years beginning January 
I, 1942, to be supplemented by contributions from 
cooperating institutions. 
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$ 2,750 for the Office of Education to enable the National 
Survey of the Higher Education of Negroes to complete 
its study by a qualitative evaluation of a representative 
group of colleges and universities. 


STAFF CHANGES 


A. J. True, former superintendent of schools in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, has joined the staff of the National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations as a field agent on special assign- 
ment to work with local school systems. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The National Committee on Education and Defense spon- 
sored jointly by the Council and the National Education As- 
sociation has a number of subcommittees working on specific 
aspects of defense problems. The subcommittee on military 
affairs, Isaiah Bowman, chairman, has been consulting with 
military authorities and Selective Service officials; the subcom- 
mittee on civilian training for defense purposes, Alonzo G. 
Grace, chairman, is reviewing education’s part in the total 
defense training program; the subcommittee on preservice ed- 
ucation, N. L. Englehardt, chairman, has laid out a plan for 
the preparation of teaching materials for persons expecting 
to enter the military service, aimed primarily at the develop- 
ment of morale in prospective draftees; the subcommittee on 
women in college and defense, Meta Glass, chairman, is pre- 
paring a statement on the responsibilities and possible con- 
tributions of college women students to national defense; the 
subcommittee on materials for teachers, Ben G. Graham, 
chairman, is encouraging the development of a forceful state- 
ment on democracy and a series of pamphlets on current issues 
related to defense. 

The National Committee on Education and Defense will 
meet in Washington, D. C., on February 8, 1941. 

Four new issues of the Council’s bulletin, ‘Higher Educa- 
tion and National Defense,” have been published since Octo- 
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ber 1. These bulletins are widely distributed to college and 
university officials. 


ACCREDITING CONFERENCE 


On October 4 and 5, 1940 the Council sponsored a con- 
ference of national and regional accrediting associations in 
Washington. The following groups were represented: 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 

American Association of Dental Schools 

American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Association of Schools of Social Work 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 

American Association of Theological Schools 

American Association of University Women 

American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers 

American Library Association 

American Medical Association, Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals 

Architectural Accrediting Board 

Association of American Law Schools 

Association of American Medical Colleges 

Association of American Universities 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing 

Council of Church Boards of Education 

Council on Dental Education, American Dental Association 

Council on Nursing Education of the Catholic Hospital Association 

Engineers’ Council for Professional Development 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

National Association of Schools of Music 

National League of Nursing Education 

New York State Department of Education 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 

Society of American Foresters 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

United States Office of Education 


The major address was given by George A. Works of the 
University of Chicago, who outlined a plan for a comprehen- 
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sive program through voluntary accrediting associations. L. 
L. Bethel, New Haven Y.M.C.A. Junior College, A. J. Brum- 
baugh, North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and E. V. Hollis, Commission on Teacher Education, 
presented special reports. 

At the close of the meeting the group voted to ask the 
President of the Council to appoint a committee to study the 
possibilities of a master schedule for use by all accrediting 
groups in obtaining information from institutions in order to 
avoid much of the present duplication. The group also re- 
quested that an inquiry be sent to institutions of higher edu- 
cation to ascertain their attitudes toward present accrediting 
procedures and possible future developments. 

The proceedings of the conference, edited by Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, former Council staff member, will be issued soon as 
one of the Council “Studies.” 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHER EXAMINERS 


The Council cooperated in the sponsorship of the second 
annual National Conference of Teacher Examiners in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 12 and 13, 1940. Twenty persons 
from the following cities attended: 


Baltimore, Maryland Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Chicago, Illinois Providence, Rhode Island 
Detroit, Michigan Rochester, New York 
Newark, New Jersey Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York, New York Washington, D. C. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Speakers included William A. Hannig and Joseph K. Van 
Denburg of the Board of Examiners of the New York City 
Public Schools, Charles F. Towne of the Providence Public 
Schools, Howard Long of the Washington, D. C., Public 
Schools, and Ben D. Wood of the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Since October 1940 the following new publications have 
been issued by the Council: 


The History and Activities of the American Council on Education, 
1940-41. Free 
The annual descriptive handbook of the Council. 
Matching Youth and Jobs, by Howard M. Bell. $2.00 a copy 
The report of the American Youth Commission’s experiment in 
youth guidance and placement carried on with the United States 
Employment Service Division. Illustrated. 
Guideposts for Rural Youth, by E. L. Kirkpatrick. $1.00 a copy 
(paper-bound ) 
A handbook for rural youth leaders prepared for the American 
Youth Commission. Illustrated. 
Films on War and American Policy, by Blake Cochran. 50¢ a copy 
(paper-bound ) 
An annotated list of selected films available for educational use 
which deal with international affairs and their relation to the 
United States. No. 4 of Series II of the Council “Studies.” 
Projecting Motion Pictures in the Classroom, by Francis W. Noel. 
50¢ a copy (paper-bound) 
A handbook dealing with the practical problems of projecting and 
using films under usual classroom conditions. No. 5 of Series II 
of the Council “Studies.” 
The Commission on Teacher Education: A Brief Statement of Its 
Origin and Scope. Free 
A description of the operations of the Commission. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps. Free 
One of a series of recommendations by the American Youth 
Commission, 


